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Music  Critics  Workshop 
November  7-9,  1958, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

fifth  annual  Music  Critics  Workshop 
^^■1  be  presented  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
^Bvember  7-9,  according  to  Miles  Kasten- 
dieck.  President  of  the  newly  formed  Music 
Critics  Association  and  Music  Critic  for  the 
New  York  Journal  American.  In  its  first  year 
of  existence,  the  critics’  association  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  total  paid  up  membership  of  over 
70  critics,  representing  practically  all  of  the 
nation’s  leading  metropolitan  newspapers  and 
many  of  the  smaller  city  papers.  Twenty-five 
states  and  three  countries  are  represented  in 
the  association — Canada,  Guatemala  and  the 
U.S.  y 

The  1959  Workshop  in  Pittsburgh  will  be 
presented  by  the  Music  Critics  Association 
and  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Pittsburgh  Sym¬ 
phony,  the  Pittsburgh  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  and  the  League. 

’The  critics  will  attend  a  concert  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony,  William  Steinberg, 
Conducting,  and  a  concert  presented  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Chapter  of  the  International  Soci¬ 
ety  for  Contemporary  Music.  The  critics’ 

f/iews  of  the  two  concerts  will  provide  the 
l^rial  for  the  core  of  the  workshop— the 
o  sessions  for  analysis  of  critical  reviews, 
the  art  and  technique  of  criticism. 

In  addition  to  the  concerts  and  analysis  ses¬ 
sions,  several  discussion  sessions  on  subjects 
of  wide  interest  have  been  scheduled,  and 
the  Pittsburgh  host  organizations  have  an¬ 
nounced  several  social  events  during  the  ^ 
Workshop.  Headquarters  for  the  meeting  will 
be  the  Penn  Sheraton  Hotel,  and  the  first  ses¬ 
sion  will  open  at  2  P.  M.,  Friday,  November  7. 

Critics  interested  in  attending  may  obtain 
full  information  from  the  League  office,  P.  O. 
Box  164,  Charleston,  West  Va. 

1959  Leogue  National 
Convention  to  Be  Held 
In  Phoenix,  Arizona, 

June  11-13 


1958  League  Award  for 
Distinctive  Service  to 
Music  Made  to  Study 
Committee  on  Orchestra 
Legal  Documents 


Samuel  R.  Rosenbaum,  (left)  Member  of  the 
League  Study  Committee  on  Orchestra  Legal 
Documents,  accepting  on  behalf  of  the  Study 
Committee  from  John  S.  Edwards  (right), 
League  President  the  announcement  of  the 
League  Award  to  the  Committee  for  its  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  to  music  during  1957-58. 

Presentation  of  the  1958  League  Annual 
Award  for  Distinctive  Service  to  Music,  to  the 
Study  Committee  on  Orchestra  Legal  Docu¬ 
ments  was  made  during  the  1958  convention 
banquet  at  the  Hermitage  Hotel  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  June  14,  1958.  Samuel  R.  Rosenbaum, 
member  of  the  Study  Committee,  Trustee  of 
the  Music  Performance  Trust  Fund  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Orchestra,  accepted  the  Award  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  entire  Study  Committee  which  was 
composed  of  Henry  B.  Cabot,  President  of  the 
Boston  Symphony;  Dudley  T.  Easby,  Jr.,  Sec¬ 
retary,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New 
York  City;  Charles  Famsley,  Former  Presi¬ 
dent,  Louisville  Orchestra;  Charles  Garside, 
President  Associated  Hospital  Service  of  New 
York;  and  Henry  Allen  Moe,  Vice  President, 
Jolm  Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  Founda¬ 
tion  who  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Study 
Committee. 


For  the  first  time  in  its  sixteen  year  history, 
the  League  will  hold  its  National  Convention 
in  the  Southwest  in  1959— in  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
June  11-13.  The  Phoenix  Symphony  will  be 
the  host  orchestra  and  convention  headquar¬ 
ters  will  be  in  the  completely  air-conditioned 
Westward  Ho  Hotel,  fam^  as  a  winter 
tourist  spot. 

The  League’s  annual  Course  in  Orchestra 
Management  likewise  will  be  presented  at  the 
Westward  Ho,  opening  on  June  5,  one  week 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 


The  League  has  made  only  three  previous 
awards — each  to  an  individual  whose  work 
was  held  to  be  of  national  significance  in 
furthering  the  cause  of  music  in  America.  The 
earlier  awards  were  made  in  1948  to  Ernest 


(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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League  Has  Received 
$49,500  Rockefeller 
Foundation  Grant  for 
Continuotion  of 
Advanced  Study  Projects 
For  Conductors 

The  League  has  received  a  second  grant  in 
the  amount  of  $49,500  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  for  continuation  of  its  projects  in 
avanced  study  for  conductors.  The  first  grant 
for  this  project  was  made  in  1955  and  the 
work  under  that  grant  will  be  completed  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  season. 

The  new  grant  will  enable  the  League  to 
continue  its  analysis  and  study  of  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  advanced  study 
opportunities  available  to  conductors  of  U.S. 
orchestras.  Several  conductors  will  be  selected 
to  participate  in  the  study  program  within  the 
next  three  year  period. 

The  first  grant,  made  effective  in  1955,  en¬ 
abled  three  conductors  to  carry  out  highly 
(Continued  on  Page  12) 


John  S.  Edwards 
Re-elected  President 
Of  the  League 

John  S.  Edwards,  Manager  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  was  vmanimously  re-elected  to 
the  presidency  of  the  League  at  the  first 
meeting  of  tike  1958-59  League  Board  of 
Directors  held  on  June  14  during  the  National 
Convention  in  Nashville.  Members  of  the 
board  are  elected  by  the  membership  at  the 
annual  meetings,  and  officers  of  the  League 
are  elected  by  the  board. 

Mr.  Edwards  first  accepted  the  League 
presidency  in  1955  and  has  been  unanimously 
re-elected  each  year  following. 

With  the  constant  expansion  of  League 
work,  the  responsibilities  of  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  board  of  directors  become 
heavier  and  more  exacting  each  year.  Espe¬ 
cially  is  this  true  for  the  president  inasmuch 
as  he  traditionally  participates  in  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  League’s  special  projects 
including  the  various  workshops,  study 
courses,  etc. 

John  Edwards’  leadership  in  League  work 
these  past  three  years  has  been  one  of  the 
vital  factors  in  the  League’s  continued  de¬ 
velopment  as  one  of  the  very  significant  and 
effective  cultural  organizations  in  the  national 
scene.  The  fact  that  he  is  willing  to  continue 
to  serve  as  president  ^ves  the  League  a  great 
sense  of  security  as  it  approaches  the  heavy 
work  and  diverse  responsibilities  involved  in 
the  1958-59  season. 
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Farmers  Bonk  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Po. 

Vice-Pres!dents 

Ralph  Black,  Mgr.,  National  Symphony,  Hotel  Roose¬ 
velt,  Washington,  D.  C. 

George  Irwin,  Cond.,  Quincy  Symphony,  300  Maine 
Street,  Quincy,  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Fred  Lazarus,  III,  Board  Member,  Cincinnati  Sym¬ 
phony,  444  Torrence  Court,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Douglas  Richards,  Mgr.,  Beaumont  Symphony,  897 
Colder  Avenue,  Beaumont,  Texas. 

Executive  Secretory-Treasurer 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Thompson,  P.  O.  Box  164,  Charleston, 
West  Va. 


Board  of  Directors 

Stanley  Cummings,  Board  Member,  Monterey  County 
Symphony,  Route  I,  Box  895,  Cormel,  California. 

Charles  Gigante,  Cond.,  Tri-City  Symphony,  P.  O.  Box 
323,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Mrs.  Ben  Hole  Golden,  Pres.  Chattonooga  Symphony, 
Foiry  Trail,  Lookout  Mountain,  Chattonooga,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Graham,  Board  Member,  Sioux  City  Sym¬ 
phony,  2301  McDonald  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

R.  Philip  Hanes,  Jr.,  Board  Member,  Winston-Salem 
Symphony,  Box  749,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina. 

Kermit  Hansen,  Pres..  Omoho  Symphony,  1300  W.  0. 
W.  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Mrs.  G.  Robert  Herberger,  Pres.,  Phoenix  Symphony 
Guild,  5717  North  Scottsdale  Road,  Scottsdale, 
Arizona. 

Harold  Kendrick,  Mgr.,  New  Haven  Symphony,  70 
College  Street,  New  Haven,  Corm. 

Iden  Kern^,  Pres.  Norwalk  Symphony,  Leroy  Avenue, 
Darien,  Connecticut. 

Dr.  Richard  Lett,  Cond.,  Pasadena  Symphony,  2477 
Canyon  Oak  Dr.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Horry  Levenson,  CotkI.,  Worcester  Orchestro,  21  South 
Lertox  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Rhodes  Lewis,  Cond.,  Grande  Ronde  Syn^ony,  704 
N.  Street,  La  Grande,  Oregon. 

Frederick  H.  Lowry,  Mgr.,  Tucson  Symphony,  2719  E. 
Broadway,  Tucson,  Arizona 

Robert  Mocintryre,  Mgr.,  Birmingham  Symphony,  City 
Hall,  Birmingham  3,  Ala. 

Gibson  Morrissey,  Cond.,  Roanoke  Symphony,  Elm 
Avenue  (Box  2057)  Roanoke,  Virginia. 

Mrs.  Albert  Olson,  Board  Member  and  Women's  Assoc., 
Amherst  Symphony  Orchestro,  Buffalo  Philharmonic, 
51  Eltham  Drive,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald  Parker,  Board  Member,  Nashville  Sym¬ 
phony,  420  Royal  Ooks  Drive,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Del  C.  Ramey,  Pres.,  Wichita  Symphony,  830  N.  Main 
Street,  Wichito,  Kansas. 

Horold  Scott,  CorvJ.,  Son  Gabriel  Valley  Symphony, 
419  S.  Drake,  Arcadia,  California. 

R.  H.  Wongerin,  Mgr.,  Louisville  Philhormonic,  830 
South  4th  Street,  Louisville  3,  Kentucky. 

Alon  Wotrous,  Dallas  Symphony,  3409  Ook  Lowr 
Ave.,  Dallas,  Texos 

Leslie  C.  White,  Mgr.,  Cincinnati  Institute  of  Fine  Arts, 
113  Dixie  Terminal  Bldg.,  Ciiscinnati,  Ohio. 


The  story  of  the  League  for  the  season  just 
completed — 1957-58 — is  the  story  of  the  many 
individuals  and  organizations  including  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras  —  both  great  and  small, 
music  business  houses,  great  foundations,  the 
U.  S.  government  and  governments  of  many 
other  nations,  and  various  related  music  or¬ 
ganizations  which  have  invested  time,  energy 
and  money  in  our  work  this  season.  The  re¬ 
port  I  make  to  you  this  morning  is,  in  reality, 
merely  a  summary  of  the  work  all  of  you 
have  made  possible  in  the  name  of  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League.  It 
has  been  my  wonderful  privilege  to  serve  as 
coordinator  of  the  many  individual  efforts. 

Inasmuch  as  the  regular  and  continuing 
services  of  the  League  already  are  well 
known  to  most  of  you,  this  report  is  con¬ 
cerned  primarily  with  new  developments  and 
is  divided  into  three  main  sections: 

I.  Specific  services  to  League  members. 

II.  Liaison  work  with  related  arts  groups 
at  the  national  level. 

III.  International  work. 

At  the  outset,  perhaps  it  is  well  again  to 
state  that  the  basic  financing  for  the  League 
comes  from  membership  dues  paid  by  or¬ 
chestras,  plus  contributi<»is  made  by  indi¬ 
viduals  and  organizations  towards  the 
League’s  general  overhead  costs.  Our  special 
projects  are  financed  primarily  from  funds 
made  available  to  us  by  other  organizations 
for  these  specific  purposes. 

This  year’s  work  represents  a  gross  invest¬ 
ment  of  approximately  $180,000,  twenty-five 
percent  of  which  came  from  membership 
dues,  member  contributions  and  other  mis¬ 
cellaneous  sources  connected  with  our  basic 
work.  The  remainder  came  from  other  sources 
and  this  report,  therefore,  also  is  an  account¬ 
ing  of  our  stewardship  of  the  funds  entrusted 
to  us  and  of  the  faith  and  confidence  placed 
in  our  organization  by  other  groups. 

I.  Specific  Services  to  League  Members 

A.  Completion  and  publication  of  the  Study 
On  Orchestra  Legal  Documents. 

With  great  pride,  the  League  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  now  presents  to  you  the  completed 
study  on  orchestra  legal  documents.  In  my 
own  opinion,  this  is  the  single  most  important, 
most  basic,  most  significant  task  ever  under¬ 
taken  by  the  League. 

For  the  first  time  in  orchestral  history,  the 
basic  legal  and  organizational  structure  of 
symph<Hiy  orchestras  has  been  studied  and 
analyzed,  and  by  some  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  members  of  the  nation’s  legal  profes¬ 
sion.  Orchestras  have  been  given  an  authori¬ 
tative  blue  print  for  the  development  of 
sound  organizations,  and  for  meeting  the  re¬ 
quirements  established  by  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  for  enjoyment  orf  continued  federal 
tax  exemptions.  Those  persons  and  organi¬ 
zations  investing  time  and  money  in  support 
of  orchestras  have  been  given  an  Orchestra 
Bill  of  Ri^ts.  You  will  find  it  on  page  38 
of  the  published  report,  stated  as  follows: 

“The  officers  and  directors  shall  use  their 
best  efforts  to  carry  out  in  good  faith  the 
purposes  and  exercise  the  powers  expressed 
in  the  Charter  (or  Certificate  of  Incorpora¬ 
tion)  in  such  manner  that  a  symphony  or¬ 
chestra  shall  be  maintained  and  symphony 
concerts  given  of  cultural  and  educaticoud 
value  in  and  for  the  community,  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  the  grant  of  tax 


exemption,  if  received  by  the  society,  marks 
its  activities  as  affected  with  a  public  inter¬ 
est  wider  than  that  of  subscribers  and  con¬ 
tributors.’’ 

This  study  has  been  carried  on  over  a  three 
year  period  by  the  following  gentlemen  who 
have  contributed  their  services  to  the  orches¬ 
tra  world: 


Henry  Allen  Moe,  Secretary  (general,  John 
Simon  Guggenheim  Foundation 
Henry  B.  Cabot,  President,  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony 

Dudley  T.  Easby,  Jr.,  Secretary,  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  of  Art 
Charles  Famsley,  Board  Member  and  for¬ 
mer  President,  Louisville  Orchestra 
Charles  Garside,  President,  Associated  Hos¬ 
pital  Service  of  New  York 
Samuel  R.  Rosenbaum,  Trustee,  Music 
formance  Trust  Fund 


Through  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  grant 
which  enabled  the  League  to  finance  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  publication  costs  of  this 
project,  complimentary  copies  of  the  pub¬ 
lished  report  are  being  sent  to  every  indi¬ 
vidual  and  organization  member  of  the 
League.  Additional  copies  may  be  purchased 
from  the  League  (^ice  at  $125  each. 

It  now  remains  with  each  orchestra  organi¬ 
zation,  with  its  governing  board  and  adminis¬ 
trative  officers  to  study  this  report,  do  what 
is  necessary  to  put  its  own  legal  and  organi¬ 
zational  structure  in  proper  order  so  that 
those  who  are  investing  effort  and  funds  in 
the  orchestra  will  have  those  investments 
properly  protected  and  insured  so  far  as  the 
legal  strength  of  the  orchestra  organization 
is  concerned. 


B.  Completion  and  publication  of  the  Study 
on  Governing  Boards  of  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestras. 

This  report  likewise  has  been  comple^H 
and  publi^ed  this  year  and  serves  somewhn 
as  a  supplement  to  the  report  on  orchestra 
legal  documents.  The  governing  boards  of 
several  successful  and  unsuccessful  symphony 
orchestras  were  subjected  to  a  carefully  con¬ 
trolled  statistical  study  in  an  effort  to  find  an¬ 
swers  to  at  least  scxne  of  the  basic  questions 
concerning  orchestra  success  and  stability 
and  the  lack  thereof,  such  as: 

1.  Why  is  it  some  boards  can  raise  the 
funds  needed  by  an  orchestra  when  other 
cannot? 

2.  Who  should  serve  on  an  orchestra 
board? 

3.  What  are  the  factors  which  make  for  the 
develoiMnent  strong  boards? 

4.  Should  the  orchestra  conductor  and 
manager  be  voting  members  of  the  board? 

Those  questions  and  many  others  are 
analyzed  and  discussed  theoretically  in  the 
Study  on  Legal  Documents.  ’The  same  ques¬ 
tions  are  subjected  to  individual  case  studies 
and  statistical  treatment  in  the  Report  on 
Governing  Boards. 

Again,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  grants  to 
the  League  make  it  financially  possible  to 
send  complimentary  copies  of  the  report  to 
each  individual  and  organization  member  of 
the  League,  and  additional  copies  may  be 
purchased  for  $125  each.  It  now  remains  with 
the  orchestras’  governing  boards  and  admin - 
istrctive  officers  to  study  these  findings  and 
(Continued  on  Page  3) 
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THE  LEAGUE  STORY— 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

use  them  for  the  strengthening  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  their  own  organizaticms. 


C.  Publication  and  Distribution  of  Arts 
Council  Reports. 

Study  of  and  work  with  local,  coordinated 
arts  organizations  (commonly  referred  to  as 
Arts  Councils)  was  pioneer^  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Junior  Leagues  of  America  which 
is  limited  by  its  charter  to  work  only  with 
those  communities  in  which  a  Junior  League 
group  is  established. 

Our  own  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League  is  the  only  other  U.  S.  organization 
which  has  concerned  itself  with  this  rapidly 
developing  new  concept  of  support  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  arts  groups.  Four  years  ago 
(and  working  closely  with  the  Junior 
League)  we  undertook  a  survey  of  arts  coun¬ 
cils  wi^  hnancial  help  from  Ae  Rockefeller 
Foundation  grants.  Upon  our  invitation,  arts 
council  representatives  have  been  develop¬ 
ing  their  own  annual,  international  conference 
in  conjunction  with  the  League’s  annual  con¬ 
vention.  The  fourth  such  conference  is  being 
kid  here  in  Nashville  these  three  days.  We 
Pave  developed  a  limited  service  program  for 
arts  councils  through  the  League  office,  and 
through  action  taken  this  past  year,  arts  coun¬ 
cils  may  now,  if  they  wish,  hold  voting  mem¬ 
berships  in  the  League. 

During  the  past  season  and  with  the  aid  of 
Leslie  White,  Manager,  Cincinnati  Institute  of 
Fine  Arts,  and  George  Irwin,  President  of  the 
Quincy  Society  of  Fine  Arts,  the  results  of 
our  arts  council  survey  are  being  summarized 
and  distributed  in  memorandum  form.  Ana¬ 
lytical  reports  on  nine  arts  councils  have  been 
sent  to  all  League  members  this  past  season. 
Additional  reports  will  be  distributed  during 
the  coming  months.  The  reports,  together 
with  certain  statistical  summaries  and  con¬ 
clusions  eventually  will  be  published  in  book¬ 
let  form  and  will,  we  believe,  serve  as  a  valu¬ 
able  and  crnnprehensive  guide  to  all  commu¬ 
nities  interest^  in  careful  study  of  the  many 
approaches  already  made  in  developing  local 
coordinated  arts  programs. 


A  Study  and  Training  Projects 
Brhe  League’s  training  and  study  projects 
ouring  the  past  year  have  offer^  unique 
opportunities  to  perswis  engaged  in  many 
phases  of  orchestra  work  including  conduc¬ 
tors,  managers,  composers,  orchestra  players, 
and  members  of  youth  orchestras. 

By  the  time  we  complete  the  projects 
scheduled  for  July  and  August,  the  League 
this  year  will  have  given  concentrated  study 
opportunities,  totalling  nearly  100  hours  of 
actual  rehearsal  time,  to  nearly  200  orchestra 
players  coming  to  us  from  approximately  100 
different  orchestras  throughout  the  nation. 
ITirough  the  musicians  workshops  presented 
here  in  Nashville,  an  additional  250  orchestra 
players  representing  fifty-five  orchestras  will 
have  received  coaching  from  14  leading  major 
symphony  first  chair  men,  and  will  have  par¬ 
ticipated  in  two  rehearsals  under  the  batons 
of  three  conductors  and  with  tlie  counsel  of 
five  leading  composers. 

Our  conductors  workshops  in  this  one  year 
will  have  given  unique  study  opportunities  to 
a  total  of  fifty  conductors.  Our  composer  proj¬ 
ects  here  in  Nashville  and  in  the  summer 
workshops  will  have  brought  all  of  us  who 
are  here  in  Nashville,  and  the  musicians  and 
conductors  attending  the  West  Coast  Work¬ 
shop  in  close  contact  with  the  work,  music, 
thinking  and  personalities  of  nearly  a  dozen 
of  today’s  ccxnposers. 

From  all  of  this  work  in  this  one  year,  no 
less  than  ninety-five  U.  S.  and  Canadian  or¬ 
chestras  have  been  directly  served  and,  we 
confidently  believe,  aided  artistically  and 
spiritually  through  Ae  League’s  various  study 


programs.  If  your  ordiestra  has  not  taken 
advantage  of  these  opportunities,  we  urge  you 
to  do  so  during  the  coming  year. 

’The  conductor  study  program  has  been 
undergoing  reorganization  this  year  as  the 
result  of  the  priceless  opportunity  we’ve  been 
given  for  experimentation  in  our  total  of  12 
workshops  through  the  past  6  years.  We 
are  now  expanding  the  summer  projects.  The 
West  Coast  Workshop  which  will  open  in  just 
two  weeks  will  cerate  for  two  weeks,  and 
for  the  first  time  we  will  present  a  similar 
summer  study  program  in  this  southeastern 
part  of  the  country — at  the  University  of  the 
South,  Sewanee,  Tennessee,  during  the  first 
week  of  August. 

For  each  of  these  summer  study  projects, 
there  will  be  a  symphony  orchestra  composed 
of  85-90  professional  and  semi-professional 
musicians  drawn  from  major,  community  and 
college  orchestras.  In  five  hours  of  daily  re¬ 
heard,  the  orchestras  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  participating  conductors  who  will 
handle  the  rehearsals  under  the  guidance  of 
Dr.  Richard  Lert,  Conductor  of  the  Pasadena 
Symphcmy  and  former  director  of  the  Staats- 
oper  of  Berlin,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  West 
Coast  Workshop,  with  guidance  also  from  six 
composers  whose  works  are  included  in  the 
workshop  repertoire.  Dr.  Elmo  Daniel,  Con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Wichita  Falls  Symphony,  is 
assisting  Dr.  Lert  in  this  work. 

In  the  West  Coast  Workshop  this  year,  we 
also  are  experimenting  with  a  small  audience 
participation  unit  in  the  hope  that  we  can 
begin  to  learn  more  about  Ae  technique  of 
making  orchestral  music  a  more  vital  experi¬ 
ence  for  those  who  listen. 

As  we  expand  the  summer  projects  and 
thereby  open  study  opportunities  to  a  greater 
number  of  ccmductors,  it  is  pebble  to  reor¬ 
ganize  our  winter  study  projects  with  the 
major  orchestras  along  the  lines  of  master 
classes.  The  first  step  in  this  direction  was 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  Conductors 
Workshop  presented  last  March  with  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony  under  the  supervision 
of  its  conductor,  William  Steinberg,  in  which 
twelve  conductors  had  a  week  of  study  and 
conducting  with  that  orchestra.  During  the 
coming  season,  our  master  class  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  opera  repertoire  in  a  project 
presented  jointly  by  the  League  and  the 
Opera  Theater  of  Juilliard  School  of  Music 
in  New  York  City. 

Our  conductor  study  program  is  carried  one 
step  further  through  our  Rockefeller  Foun¬ 
dation  grant  for  Advanced  Conductor  Study 
through  which,  three  years  ago,  three  con¬ 
ductors  were  selected  from  among  the  many 
workshop  participants  to  benefit  from  special 
study  grants  designed  to  meet  their  individual 
needs.  We  are  now  proud  to  report  to  you 
today  on  some  of  the  results  of  this  project. 

Donald  Johanos,  former  conductor  of  the 
Altoona  and  Johnstown  orchestras  returned 
to  ^e  U.  S.  last  fall  after  16  months  of  study 
in  Europe  and  accepted  the  post  of  Associate 
Conductor  of  the  Dallas  Symphony  where  his 
work  has  been  considered  highly  successful. 
While  in  Europe,  he  participated  in  the 
Netherlands  International  Conductors  Com¬ 
petition  and  the  Netherlands  Government  in¬ 
vited  him  to  return  to  Amsterdam  last  month 
where  he  was  accorded  the  honor  of  appear¬ 
ing  as  guest  conductor  with  the  Radio  Phil- 
harmonia  at  Amsterdam. 

Franz  Bibo,  Conductor  of  the  City  Sym¬ 
phony  of  New  York,  has  divided  his  study 
program  between  leading  European  and  U.  S. 
orchestras  and  institutions  and  has  won  suc¬ 
cess  in  a  number  of  guest  engagements  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  James  Rol^rtson,  Con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Wichita  Symphony,  has  received 
signal  recognition  and  honors  for  his  work 
during  the  last  two  years  from  both  commu¬ 
nity  and  educational  organizations. 


The  study  experiences  of  these  three  men 
are  now  being  studied  as  a  prelude  to  the 
release  of  evaluations  and  recommendations 
concerning  study  opportunities  and  the  lack 
thereof  in  this  country  for  conductors  <rf 
advanced  standing,  reports  whi<di  we  hope 
will  prove  to  have  some  bearing  on  future 
work  of.  U.  S.  educational  institutions. 

In  my  summary  concerning  the  League’s 
overall  study  program,  I  made  reference  to 
the  musicians  workshc^  presented  these 
three  days  here  in  Nashv^e.  This  is  the  sixth 
year  the  League  has  presented  opportunity 
for  musicians  to  coach  with  leading  major 
symphony  instrumentalists.  This  is  the  first 
year,  however,  that  we  have  presented  a 
special  workshop  for  members  <5  youth  or¬ 
chestras  in  ad^tion  to  the  workshop  for 
m«nbers  of  adult  orchestras. 

The  youth  orchestra  workshop  came  about 
largely  throu^  the  initiative  and  hard  work 
of  the  Nashville  Symphony  Association  and 
146  youngsters  representing  eleven  youth 
orchestras  are  participating  in  the  workshop 
yesterday  and  today.  The  adult  musicians 
worksh(^  opens  tomorrow  and  both  proj¬ 
ects  are  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Lrague 
and  BMI — Broadcast  Music  Incorporated. 

These  annual  workshops  for  musicians  are 
the  only  broad  based  projects  offered  any 
place  which  enable  the  members  of  our  com¬ 
munity,  college  and  youth  orchestras  to  have 
first  hand  contact  and  coaching  with  a  cenn- 
plete  roster  of  leading,  experienced  major 
symphony  section  heads.  Orchestras  whose 
musicians  have  participated  in  the  workshops 
in  previous  years  report  various  kinds  of  aid 
and  improvement  in  the  succeeding  year’s 
work.  A  number  of  musicians  have  again 
taken  up  serious  study,  and  a  few  espec^ly 
talented  young  musicians  have  received  con¬ 
servatory  scholarships  as  a  result  of  contacts 
made  during  the  workshop. 

This  is  one  of  our  most  costly  projects  so 
far  as  League  general  funds  are  concerned — 
even  with  the  gracious  financial  help  of  the 
co-sponsors.  Nevertheless  the  League  board 
has  felt  the  project  is  a  sufficiently  valuable 
aid  to  orchestras  to  merit  this  investment  of 
funds. 

The  League’s  course  in  orchestra  manage¬ 
ment  continues  to  be  the  only  such  training 
program  offered  anyi^ace,  any  time,  at  the 
professicmal  level.  Of  the  persons  who  at¬ 
tended  last  year’s  course,  eleven  are  cur¬ 
rently  managing  orchestras.  Of  the  18  per¬ 
sons  admitted  to  this  year’s  course  presented 
here  in  Nashville,  12  are  currently  affiliated 
with  orchestras  or  arts  councils  in  some 
manner. 

The  course  is  taught  by  managers  of  lead¬ 
ing  community  and  major  orchestras  and  arts 
councils,  and  the  staff  contributes  its  services 
in  the  hope  that  this  work  will  strengthen 
other  orchestras. 

One  of  the  truly  significant  things  about  all 
the  League’s  special  study  programs  is  the 
fact  that  the  supervising  conductors  of  the 
conductors  worktops,  the  staff  for  the  man¬ 
agement  course,  and  in  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree  even  the  instrumental  instructors  for 
the  musicians  workshops — all  contribute  their 
services.  In  my  (pinion,  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  success  of  these  projects  is  the  fact 
that  the  work  is  based  on  a  very  real  and 
practical  concept  of  service  and  ^e  sharing 
of  knowledge  and  talents  to  the  ultimate  pur¬ 
pose  of  more  and  finer  music  developments  in 
this  nation. 

E.  Service  Program  for  Metropolitan 
Orchestras 

As  a  needed  service  to  a  ^>ecial  group  of 
orchestras,  the  League  this  year  establi^ed 
the  classification  of  “Metropolitan  Orches- 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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1958  National  Convention  Reports 

Music  Publishers  and  Symphony  Orchestras — Their  Mutual  Problems 


Convention  General  Session 

Chairmen: 

Arthur  Houser,  President,  Music  Publishers 
Association,  and  President,  Theodore  Pres- 
ser  Company 

R.  H.  Wangerin,  Manager,  Louisville  Or¬ 
chestra. 

Music  Publishers  Panel: 

Leonard  Feist,  Associated  Music  Publishers 
Robert  Holton,  Boosey  &  Hawkes,  Inc. 
Gustave  Reese,  Carl  Fischer,  Inc. 

Robert  Ward,  Galaxy  Press. 

The  League  presented,  in  its  1958  Conven¬ 
tion  program,  the  first  general  convention 
session  ever  held  in  which  representatives 
of  leading  music  publishers  and  orchestras 
jointly  examined  some  of  their  mutual  prob¬ 
lems  as  well  as  a  few  of  the  attitudes  with 
which  these  problems  are  comptounded. 

The  session  came  about  largely  as  a  result 
of  a  meeting  held  last  February  by  the  Music 
Publishers  Association  in  which  League  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Secretary,  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Thompson, 
was  invited  to  review  the  work  of  the  League 
and  summarize  orchestra-publisher  relation¬ 
ships  from  the  orchestra  point  of  view.  It 
was  felt  at  this  meeting  that  further  explora¬ 
tion  of  these  matters  by  representatives  of 
publi^ers  and  orchestras  during  the  League 
convention  would  prove  mutually  profitable. 

R.  H.  Wangerin,  Co-chairman  of  the  con¬ 
vention  session,  presented  as  a  basis  for  the 
convention  panel’s  discussion  a  summary  of 
Mrs.  Thompson’s  February  statement  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Music  Publishers  Association. 

Comments  From  the  Panel  Members  and  the 
Audience  on  Problems  Raised  in  the 
Summary. 

Mr.  Hauser  introduced  the  members  of  the 
panel  and  stated  that  Mr.  Feist  would  open 
the  panel’s  discussion  with  an  important  an¬ 
nouncement  for  all  orchestras  after  which 
various  points  in  Mrs.  Thompson’s  statement 
would  be  discussed  by  the  panel  mnnbers. 

Mr.  Feist  reported  that  the  ceaseless  efforts 
over  a  period  of  years  on  the  part  of  the 
Music  Publishers  Association  and  assisting 
organizaticxis  to  obtain  lower  postal  rates  for 
shipping  of  music  finally  had  proved  effective 
and  that  starting  this  season,  music  could  be 
mailed  at  book  rates  instead  of  die  hi^er  rate 
previously  imposed  by  the  U.  S.  Post  Office 
Department. 


Standinc: 

John  S.  Edwards, 
President  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  League,  and  Mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony: 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Executive  -  Secre¬ 
tary,  American  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  League. 
Seated:  (left  to  right) 

Robert  Ward,  Galaxy 
Press; 

Gu^ve  Reese,  Carl 
Fischer,  Inc.; 

Arthur  Hauser,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Music  Publishers 
Association;  President, 
Theodore  Presser  Com¬ 
pany;  and  Co-Chairman 
of  the  Publishers  Panel; 

Richard  H.  Wangerin, 
Manager,  Louisville  Or- 
c  h  e  s  t  r  a.  Convention 
General  Manager,  and 
Co  -  Chairman  of  the 
Publishers  Panel; 

Robert  Holton,  Boosey 
St  Hawkes,  Inc.; 

Leonard  Feist,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Music  Publishers, 
Inc. 


1.  Cumulative  catalog  of  published  works: 

Mr.  Feist  reported  that  although  the  idea  is 

valid,  it  simply  is  not  practical  and  he  doubt¬ 
ed  that  it  would  ever  be  possible  to  develop 
a  cumulative  catalog  of  music  similar  to  the 
one  for  books. 

2.  Establishment  of  a  central  information 

agency  regarding  availability  of  music: 

Mr.  Holton  raised  the  question  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  such  a  service  is  really  needed. 

Mr.  Ward  observed  that  considerable  in¬ 
formation  can  be  obtained  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Music  Center  in  New  York. 

Theodore  Seder,  Curator  of  the  Fleisher 
Music  Collection  of  the  Philadelphia  Free 
Public  Library,  stated  their  library  can  aid 
on  many  requests  for  information. 

ASCAP  (American  Society  of  Composers, 
Authors  and  Publishers)  will  publish  their 
composite  catalog  this  season  which  will  be 
of  great  aid  in  locating  music. 

3.  Published  price  lists: 

Dr.  Reese  reported  that  some  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  firms  have  released  printed  price  Usts. 

Mr.  Hauser  reported  that  The  Theodore 
Presser  Company  has  released  a  few  copies 
of  price  lists  but  doubts  they  are  adequate. 
He  also  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  adhering 
to  publi^ed  rental  prices  because  at  the  con¬ 
stantly  rising  costs  of  servicing  rental  music. 
A  rental  price  enabling  the  firm  to  meet  costs 
today  may  prove  utterly  inadequate  a  few 
months  later. 

“Since  we  have  to  make  our  charges  on  the 
basis  of  production,  we  try  to  place  the  rental 
fees  in  brackets  which  can  be  met  by  the 
smaller  budget  orchestras.  The  larger  budget 
orchestras  likewise  enjoy  the  benefits  of  ^e 
policy,”  stated  Mr.  Hauser. 

Each  publisher  has  his  own  policy  and  not 
only  is  he  free  to  follow  it,  but  by  law,  he 
is  obligated  to  follow  it.  “If  we  attempted  to 
get  all  the  publishers  to  agree  on  price  poli¬ 
cies,  we  w<^d  be  guilty  of  breaking  Ae  fed¬ 
eral  anti-trust  laws,”  explained  Mr.  l^user. 

It  costs  approximately  $100  to  reproduce 
one  set  of  pai^  from  tissues  for  an  18  minute 
symi^cHiic  work.  Many  orchestras  are  ex¬ 
tremely  careless  in  their  use  of  the  parts, 
making  annotatiims  on  the  music  in  ink,  re¬ 
turning  the  parts  in  bad  ^lape,  etc.  C>ne 
publisher  reports  he  can’t  send  out  a  set  of 
parts  more  than  three  times  before  they  must 
be  replaced. 


Mr.  Holton  stated  Boosey  &  Hawkes  had 
supplied  major  orchestras  with  price  lists. 

Mr.  Feist  reported  that  Associated  Music 
Publishers  had  released  a  price  list  but  it 
was  subject  to  adjustment  as  required  in 
special  cases. 

Comment  from  floor:  “Published  price  lists 
on  rentals  would  be  a  great  help  to  the  or¬ 
chestras,  would  save  time  and  would  result 
in  our  renting  much  more  music.” 

4.  Extended  rental  time  for  community  and 

college  orchestras; 

Mr.  Holton  reported  that  Boosey  Sc  Hawkes 
already  has  established  a  flexible  rental  pe¬ 
riod  in  accord  with  the  needs  of  various  types 
of  orchestras.  The  same  rental  price  covers 
the  following  rental  periods; 

four  weeks  for  major  orchestras; 
six  weeks  for  community  orchestras; 
eight  weeks  for  college  orchestras. 

Mr.  Ward  reported  that  Galaxy  Press  estab¬ 
lishes  its  rental  period  after  receiving  a  stat|fl 
ment  of  needs  and  request  from  the  orchefl 
tra.  ^ 

5.  Fluctuating  prices: 

Mr.  Hauser  stated  it  was  impossible  to 
comment  on  this  subject  without  presenta- 
ti<Hi  of  specific  cases. 

Comment  from  floor:  “Forty  five  minutes 
ago,  a  publisher  quoted  a  rental  price  to  our 
orchestra  and  stated  if  it  was  too  high  to 
let  the  firm  know  and  they  would  try  to 
COTipromise.” 

Mr.  Hauser  replied  that  the  publishers  do 
try  to  co<H>erate  with  the  orchestras  when 
they  know  the  special  problems  involved,  the 
kind  of  concert  being  presented,  the  method 
of  financing  it,  etc. 

6.  Double  charges  for  performance  fees;  i.e. 

through  the  blanket  licenses  and  also 
through  higher  rental  fees: 

Dr.  Reese  observed  that  this  complaint  must 
be  due  to  a  mistake  of  some  kind  or  possibly 
was  based  on  a  single  isolated  instance. 

Mr.  Hauser  cited  rising  costs  of  printing  an^ 
rental  servicing  which  easily  could  accoi^| 
for  increased  rental  fees. 

7.  Purchase  vs.  rental  of  a  work; 

Mr.  Holton  suggested  there  may  have  been 
an  error  in  the  publisher’s  office  if  an  orches¬ 
tra  were  incorrectly  advised  that  a  work  was 
not  available  for  purchase  when  actually  it 
was  obtainable. 

Mr.  Ward  observed  that  an  inquiry  may 
come  in  before  a  work  is  published  although 
it  may  be  published  and  available  for  pur¬ 
chase  only  a  few  months  later,  in  which  case 
an  orchestra  might  erroneously  conclude  it 
had  deliberately  been  given  the  wroi^  in¬ 
formation  in  order  to  increase  the  publisher’s 
rental  income  from  the  work. 

8.  Prices  on  multiple  performances: 

Mr.  Hauser  again  ob^rved  that  each  pub¬ 
lisher  has  the  right  to  follow  his  own  policy, 
but  that  his  finn  certainly  would  reduce 
fees  for  many  multiple  performances  of  a 
work.  However,  he  also  reported  that  some 
orchestras  have  rented  a  work  presumably  for 
one  performance  and  then — without  notify¬ 
ing  or  negotiating  with  the  publishers — have 
gone  ahead  and  played  it  on  several  concerts 
with  the  expectation  of  paying  only  the  single 
performance  fee  rate. 

Subsequent  discussion  indicated  that  the 
bills,  shipping  notices  and  invoices  submitted 
by  the  publisher  with  the  music  ordinarily 
clearly  state  (sometimes  on  the  reverse  side) 
the  conditions  covered  by  the  re''tal  and 
performance  fees  being  charged. 

(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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1958  Nation€d  Convention  Reports 


"FIREWORKS  SESSION"  -  Whispered  Controversies  and 
Taboos  of  Ihe  Symphony  World  Openly  Discussed  at  Last 


(Managers,  Baard  Members,  Canducfars,  and  Wamen's  Associations) 


Chairman:  Ralph  Black,  Manager,  National 
Symphony  Orchestra 

Panel: 

Managers:  Allan  Watrous,  Dallas  Symphony; 
R.  E.  Moclntyre,  Birmingham  Civic  Sym¬ 
phony;  Thomas  lannacone,  Rochester  Phil¬ 
harmonic,  N.  Y. 


Conductors:  Henry  Mozer,  Wheeling  Sym¬ 
phony;-  Harry  Levensen,  Worcester  Or¬ 
chestra,  Mass. 


Board  Members: 

Dr.  Clarence  Shaw,  Chattanooga  Sym¬ 
phony 

Elden  Bayley,  Springfield  Symphony,  Ohio 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Graham,  Akron  Symphony 


Women's  Committees: 

Mrs.  Fronk  West,  Columbus  Symphony, 
Ohio 

Mrs.  James  0.  H.  Sanders,  Atlanta  Sym¬ 
phony. 


A  number  of  the  controversial  questions 
were  frankly  discussed  in  a  session  labeled 
“fireworks”  at  the  Nashville  Convention  on 
Friday,  June  13. 

As  Conductor  Harold  Scott  (San  Gabriel 
Valley,  Calif.,  Junior  Symphony)  chairman 
of  the  Youth  Orchestras  session  reported 
somewhat  plaintively,  “Our  session  met  the 
sapne  time  as  the  ‘Fireworks  session’,  and 
that  seems  somewhat  imfair  competition.” 

A  questionnaire  listing  some  of  the  prac¬ 
tices,  problems,  and  taboos  of  the  orchestra 
world  had  been  prepared  in  advance,  and 
panel  members  were  asked  to  give  their  frank 
opinions  and  best  judgments. 

Does  the  presence  of  a  Community,  Civic,  or 
other  concert  series  or  performances  by 
other  symphony  orchestras  help  or  hurt  a 

t  local  symphony  orchestra? 

In  reply  to  this  question,  seven  members  of 
e  panel  said  it  would  hurt  their  local  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  and  three  thought  it  would 
not. 

Should  conductors,  like  ministers  in  some 
churches,  move  to  new  orchestras  from 
time  to  time  (say  every  eight  or  ten 
years  ? 

In  general,  four  members  of  the  panel 
thought  such  a  rotation  plan  would  be  bene¬ 
ficial,  and  six  members  decided  that  little 
would  be  gained  by  a  conductor’s  moving — 
especially  if  he  were  doing  a  fine  job — and 
“nature  would,  in  time,  take  its  course  any¬ 
how,  if  he  weren’t  doing  a  good  job.”  (Jne 
conductor  suggested  “moving  boards  aroxmd 
instead  of  moving  conductors.” 

Does  weather  substantially  affect  concert  at¬ 
tendance? 

Seven  members  of  the  panel  thought  people 
would  go  to  concerts  regardless  of  the 
weather — barring  snowstorms,  hurricanes,  etc., 
and  three  members  felt  that  weather  did  in¬ 
fluence  concert  attendance. 

Is  there  a  correlation  between  what  New 
York  likes  and  will  buy  and  what  “Tuxe¬ 
do  Junction”  likes  and  will  buy  tickets 
for? 

“Tuxedo  Junction,  wherever  it  is,  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  suburb  of  New  York  now,  agreed  the 
panel,  and  what  New  York  likes  and  supports 
finds  definite  correlation  in  large  and  small 
cities  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  Some  panel 
members  suggested  that  sophistication  and 
good  taste  exist  in  ‘‘Tuxedo  Junction”  today 


in  a  higher  proportion  than  ever  before.  The 
“sticks”  have  all  but  disappeared. 

Is  it  better  to  have  a  full  house  on  free  tickets 
or  a  half  house  all  paid?  Should  tickets 
ever  be  given  away?  Under  what  cir¬ 
cumstances? 

“You  cannot  educate  empty  seats,”  said  a 
board  member,  “and  we  are  in  the  ^ucation 
business.” 

“A  half  paper  house  is  a  delusion”,  said  a 
manager.  “High  school  and  college  students 
who  receive  free  tickets  seldom  use  them.” 

“As  long  as  you  give  away  tickets,”  con¬ 
curred  another  manager,  “people  get  to  ex¬ 
pect  them  and  will  never  buy  concert  tickets.” 

Six  panel  members  were  in  favor  oi  giving 
away  tickets  under  some  circumstances,  and 
four  were  opposed  to  the  policy. 

Is  the  era  of  formal  dress  over,  or  should 
orchestras  encourage  formal  dress? 

“Drab  dress  makes  the  concert  seem  drab,” 
said  a  manager. 

“I  admit  that  the  era  of  formal  dress  is 
over,  but  I’ve  been  trying  to  get  our  women 
to  dress  half  way,”  said  one  board  member 
who  hastened  to  further  explain  the  state¬ 
ment  in  the  outburst  of  laughter  which  fol¬ 
lowed  this  statement. 

“Opening  night  should  be  a  ‘gala’  occasion,” 
said  another  board  member.  “Formal  dress 
certainly  contributes  to  a  festive  air.  One  top 
hat  is  equal  to  a  dozen  mink  stoles.” 

Should  late-comers  be  seated  as  they  are  at 
the  opera,  ballet,  ball  games,  theater, 
movies — or  should  they  be  kept  waiting 
outside  and  miss  half  the  program? 

Six  members  of  the  panel  thought  late¬ 
comers  should  be  seated  when  they  arrived, 
and  one  manager  thought  keeping  late-comers 
waiting  was  no  hardship  if  the  opening  work 
on  the  program  was  short. 

We  applaud  when  we  are  pleased  at  concerts; 
should  we  not  also  hiss  and  boo  when  we 
arc  displeased? 

All  members  of  the  panel  agreed  that  good 
manners  would  dictate  keeping  quiet  if  the 
music  were  displeasing  and  boos  and  hisses 
had  no  place  in  the  concert  hall. 

The  exclusive  after-concert  party — is  it  good 
or  bad  for  the  orchestra? 

“Volvmteer  workers  for  the  symphony  can 
be  ‘rewarded’  in  this  way,”  said  a  brard  mem¬ 
ber,  and  other  board  members  agreed  that 
in  some  instances  an  exclusive  party  was  a 
good  idea. 

‘Take  out  the  word  ‘exclusive’,  and  it  can 
be  a  great  help  in  fund  raising,”  said  a  man¬ 
ager,  but  other  panel  members  were  opposed 
to  the  idea. 

Every  orchestra  wants  to  “broaden  the  base”. 
Are  appearances  by  an  orchestra  at  foot¬ 
ball  or  baseball  games,  or  appearances 
with  the  orchestra  of  guest  artists  whose 
fame  lies  in  some  other  medium  helpful 
or  harmful  to  the  orchestra? 

“An  orchestra  playing  at  a  football  game? 
I  never  heard  of  it,”  exclaimed  one  manager. 

Other  managers  favored  pops  concerts  with 
guests  from  outside  the  symphonic  field  after 
erious  deliberation  of  suitability. 

“You  are  just  fooling  yourself  by  this  kind 
of  gimmick,”  objected  a  conductor,  but  a 
board  member  countered  that  any  ginunick 
which  attracts  an  audience  is  justified. 

(Continued  on  Page  24) 


Sol  Hurok,  Convention 
Banquet  Speaker 

Sol  Hurok,  the  world  famous  impressario 
who  had  long  been  a  glittering  name  among 
glittering  names  for  many,  many  of  the  con¬ 
vention  delegates,  became  a  personal  friend 
as  he  spoke  to  them  at  the  convention  ban¬ 
quet. 

“My  aim  in  life  is  to  present  music  to  the 
people,  and  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  face 
you — the  people  who  work  on  behalf  of 
music,”  stated  Mr.  Hurok  in  his  opening  re¬ 
marks. 

Mr.  Hurok  traced  the  development  of  his 
career  in  music  telling  of  his  early  childhood 
in  Russia.  “Fifty-three  years  and  one  month 
ago,  I  came  to  the  United  States,  arriving  here 
when  I  was  fifteen  years  old  with  $1.50  in  my 
possession.  I  was  bom  in  a  small  town  and 
there  were  those  who  wanted  me  to  have  a 
chance  at  a  better  education  than  was  avail¬ 
able  in  our  little  town.  They  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  go  to  a  somewhat  larger  town. 

“There,  I  found  a  friend  who  was  going  to 
the  Unit^  States,  and  I  decided  to  go  too. 
Upon  arriving  in  New  York  with  my  $1.50, 
I  had  to  decide  what  to  do  next  and  having 
read  about  Benjamin  Franklin,  I  decided  to  go 
to  Philadelphia,  Franklin’s  home  town,  to 
start  my  life  in  my  new  country, 

“In  the  next  six  months  I  had  eighteen 
different  jobs  including  those  of  a  clerk  in  a 
hardware  store  and  a  trolley  car  conductor 
which  didn’t  work  out  because,  not  knowing 
the  trolley  route  or  the  names  of  the  streets, 
I  took  the  car  on  the  wrong  streets.  The  com¬ 
pany  paid  off  the  $16.40  it  owed  me,  and 
quickly  told  me  my  career  as  a  trolley  car 
conductor  was  over, 

“I  was  interested  in  music  and  upon  re¬ 
turning  to  New  York,  discovered  the  opera 
house  and  decided  to  buy  an  opera,  sell  the 
tickets,  and  make  some  money  that  way.  My 
first  venture  was  with  Mary  (harden  in  Thais. 
I  sold  the  tickets  from  a  barbershop  and  took 
in  $5,500. 

“Next,  I  tried  a  violinist,  paid  his  contractor 
some  money  to  say  he  couldn’t  play  the  en¬ 
gagement  so  that  I  could  get  some  front  page 
publicity  and  that  concert  netted  me  a 
profit  ot  $4,000.00.” 

Mr.  Hurok  then  told  of  some  of  the  early 
concerts  he  presented  in  Madison  Square  and 
at  the  Hipp^rome,  of  his  bringing  Zimbalist 
and  other  famous  artists  to  this  country. 

“All  of  this  could  have  happened  only  in 
America,”  he  stated,  “and  in  ^reading  the 
gospel  of  great  music  you  create  something. 
You  join  in  the  creative  forces  of  mankind. 

“Symphony  orchestras  are  the  foundation 
for  the  cultural  life  in  this  country  and  all 
over  the  world.  We  have  over  1,000  orchestras 
in  the  United  States,  and  they  must  grow  and 
prosper.  Make  your  local  newspapers  help 
you  promote  your  orchestra.  See  your  mu- 
niciptal  leaders  and  get  them  to  help  support 
your  orchestra.” 

Mr.  Hurok  invited  questions  from  the  audi¬ 
ence,  stating  he  would  prefer  to  continue  with 
an  informal  discussion  rather  than  with  a 
formal  speech. 

Question:  How  do  orchestras  in  the  U.  S. 
compare  with  European  orchestras? 

Mr.  Hurok;  “We  have  more  good  orchestras 
in  the  U.  S.  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  countries 
put  together,”  and  he  spoke  of  his  interest  in 
the  present  cultural  exchanges  between  Russia 
and  the  U.  S.,  stating  that  the  exchanges  were 
“good  for  go^  will  and  good  for  peace.” 

Question:  Is  television  serious  competition 
for  the  orchestra? 

(Ck>ntinued  on  Page  12) 
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1958  National  Convention  Reports 
Convention  General  Session 

Subject:  Artist  Management 
and  Symphony  Orchestras 

Chairman:  John  S.  Edwards 

Artist  Managemant  Panel  Members: 

Berenece  Kozounoff,  Kazounoff  Manage¬ 
ment 

Edgar  Kneedler,  Calumbia  Artists  Man- 
agerr^ent 

Joseph  Lippman,  Herbert  Barrett  Manage¬ 
ment,  Inc. 

M.  Edgar  Rosenblum,  National  Music 
League 

Gerard  Semon,  National  Artists  Corpora¬ 
tion 

Cleon  Cosmetto,  Cosmetto  Artists 

Ruth  Hokanson,  Concert  Associates,  Inc. 

The  1958  ASOL  convention  in  Nashville 
added  many  notable  “firsts”  to  convention  his¬ 
tory,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  sessions 
was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  points  of  view 
and  problems  shared  by  artists’  management 
and  symphony  orchestras.  For  the  first  time, 
the  League  had  as  its  guests  six  representa¬ 
tives  of  artists’  managements  who  shared 
their  ideas  with  orchestra  delegates. 

The  plight  of  the  young  and  relatively  “un¬ 
known”  artist  was  descril^  by  the  artists  rep¬ 
resentatives  who  have  the  task  of  developing 
these  young  people  amid  almost  universal 
demand  for  “top  names”. 

Berenece  Kazounoff:  ‘Tm  proud  of  the  con¬ 
ductors  who  are  presenting  contemporary 
music,  but  why  don’t  you  do  more  about  pre¬ 
senting  the  young  artists?  They,  too,  are  con¬ 
temporaries  in  Ae  same  sense,  and  we  all 
need  to  be  concerned  about  their  plight.  We 
must  recognize  them,  and  at  least  give  them  a 
chance  to  be  heard.  It  is  a  rather  amazing 
contrast,  it  seems  to  me,  that  conductors  are 
often  more  willing  to  study  scores  from  un¬ 
known  composers  than  they  are  to  give  the 
same  consideration  to  young,  \uiknown 
artists.” 

Edgar  Kneedler:  “You  need  name  artists,  of 
course.  In  addition  to  your  regular  series  of 
concerts  presenting  name  artists,  can  you  con¬ 
sider  an  additional  concert  series  in  which  you 
present  young  artists? 

We  have  certain  guarantees  we  must  make 
to  the  famous  international  artists — a  certain 
number  of  engagements  and  so  many  dollars. 
This  is  a  big  undertaking  for  artists  manage¬ 
ments  and  can  only  be  successful  through  the 
interest  and  cooperation  of  orchestras  and 
others  who  book  artists.” 

Joseph  Lippman:  ‘Tm  grateful  for  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras.  ’The  way  the  concert  busi¬ 
ness  is  going,  orchestras  are  the  last  frontier 
for  individual  artists.  We  also  recognize  the 
particular  problems  of  the  young  artist  .  .  . 
in  making  the  “unknown”  “known.” 

Van  Clibum  was  as  good  a  pianist  before 
he  won  the  Moscow  competition  as  he  was 
afterwards,  but  before  the  competition  there 
was  no  grand  scramble  for  his  services.  It  isn’t 
that  we  don’t  have  important  competitions  of 
our  own  (Leventritt,  etc.),  but  the  Russians 
seem  to  know  how  to  promote  the  music  com¬ 
petition  idea  into  front  page  news  the  world 
over.” 

M.  Edgar  Rosenblum:  “All  famous  artists  at 
one  time  were  very  young,  very  needy  musi¬ 
cians;  they  just  don’t  start  out  famous.  We 
have  the  wonderful  opportunity  and  challenge 
to  help  bring  about  greatness  for  the  young 
artist  of  today,  but  many  organizations  are 
afraid  to  ‘take  a  chance’.” 


Gerard  Semon:  “One  of  the  plights  of  the 
music  business  is  that  we  are  all  forced  to 
think  too  much  about  business  and  not 
enough  about  music.  We  don’t  believe  in  gov¬ 
ernment  support  of  music  in  America,  but 
the  presence  or  lack  thereof  of  government 
support  predisposes  many  of  the  problems 
and  solutions  in  the  music  world.  We  have  a 
clear  example  of  what  I  mean  in  this  matter 
of  competitions  which  Mr.  Lippman  men¬ 
tioned 

What  can  we  do  to  develop  opportimities  for 
young  artists? 

American  orchestras  have  done  more  than 
their  share  for  young  artists,  but  that  is  not 
enough.  These  yoimg  people  must  have  con¬ 
stant  activity.  Maybe  what  we  need  is  a 
more  coordinated  plan  so  we  can  build  cir¬ 
cuits  for  their  appearances  in  many  cities. 
This  sort  of  plan  would  possibly  result  in  less 
fees  for  artists  and  many  more  appearances.” 

Cleon  Cosmetto:  “Artists  management  rep¬ 
resentatives  need  to  know  orchestra  people 
better.  If  we  know  your  needs,  your  financial 
problems,  and  your  likes  and  dislikes,  we 
can  become  better  informed  and  give  you 
better  service.” 

Ruth  Hokanson:  “Artists  representatives  can 
and  should  travel.  It  is  not  always  necessary 
to  see  us  in  New  York.  We  believe  there  is 
great  value  in  seeing  people  in  their  home 
territories  and  learning  about  their  operations. 
If  an  artists  management  doesn’t  have  an 
artist  to  fit  your  specific  needs,  we  should  be 
frank  in  telling  you  so.” 

Question  to  the  panel  from  the  floor:  What 
factors  influence  reduction  of  fees  for  an 
artist? 

Answer:  That  varies.  We  have  contracts 
with  the  artists  and  must  meet  the  terms.  The 
artists  have  the  final  say  on  the  fee  they 
want  charged  for  their  services  and  there  is 
little  we  can  do  about  it 

Some  of  the  following  things  may  have 
some  bearing  on  the  situation,  however  .  .  . 
the  fact  that  the  organization  is  a  new  one 
or  is  struggling  valiantly  along  on  a  small 
budget  and  needs  some  special  help  and  en¬ 
couragement;  travel  costs — can  the  artist  fill 
several  engagements  in  the  same  area  on  tfie 
same  trip  or  must  there  be  a  special  trip  for 
only  one  engagement;  whether  the  organiza¬ 
tion  can  buy  a  “package” — several  artists  at 
a  “group  fee”;  and  special  connections  and 
friendships  between  ^e  artists  individually 
and  the  organization.” 

Question:  In  case  of  dissension  between 
the  artist  and  his  management  in  which  the 
orchestra  booking  the  artist  is  involved — 
where  should  the  orchestra  turn  for  help  and 
mediation? 

Answer:  This  would  be  a  most  unusual 
situation  and  not  understandable  without 
knowii^  all  the  details.  Artists  are  likely  to 
be  difficult,  but  most  situations  can  be  satis¬ 
factorily  solved. 

Question:  Should  artist  management  con¬ 
tact  orchestras  on  the  availability  of  an  artist 
and  proceed  to  sell  the  artist  to  a  competing 
organization  in  the  same  town? 

Answer:  We  must  contact  everybody  and 
give  everyone  an  equal  chance  to  engage  a 
much-wanted  artist.  Most  of  the  time  we 
get  no  answers  from  anyone.  If  we  were 
to  wait  for  successive  responses  from  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  order  we  had  contacted  them — the 
artists  would  get  no  engagements  at  all. 

Another  answer:  When  the  artist  has  been 
definitely  booked  by  an  organization,  the 
artist  numager  should  not  contact  a  competing 
organization  to  sell  the  same  artist  in  that 
same  locality  that  same  year. 

Question:  What  responsibility  do  artist 
managers  take  for  helping  build  the  career 


of  artists  in  addition  to  sending  out  bro¬ 
chures? 

Answer:  The  artists  manager’s  job  is  to 
prepare  and  look  after  the  artist  in  any  way 
he  can.  , 

Suggestion  from  the  floor:  That  the  League 
should  establish  a  central  library  of  taped 
performances  of  artists  which  orchestras  could 
borrow  while  they  are  considering  what 
artists  to  choose.  We’ve  learned  that  we  can’t 
believe  all  that  we  read  in  brochures.  The 
tapes  might  solve  the  problem. 

Answer:  Tapes  and  recordings  do  not  give 
a  valid  report.  Just  like  photographs,  they  are 
often  “touched  up”. 

Question:  What’s  being  done  to  improve  the 
repertoire  problem  between  artists  and  their 
management? 

Answer:  Artists  list  their  repertoire  with  us. 
We  don’t  make  them  go  through  the  entire  list 
when  we  sign  them.  They  may  not  neces¬ 
sarily  keep  up  their  entire  repertoire  all  of  the 
time,  and,  therefore,  may  not  be  able  to  play 
or  sing  some  specific  work  in  a  given  year — in 
spite  of  Uie  fact  that  it  is  listed  in  their  repe^ 
toire. 

Another  answer:  You  can  avoid  difficultiS 
of  this  kind  by  specifying  the  repertoire  you 
want  before  you  sign  the  contract.  If  you 
start  talking  repertoire  after  signing  the  con¬ 
tract,  it  may  be  impossible  to  get  a  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  work  you  prefer. 

Question:  What  position  does  management 
take  on  importation  of  foreign  conductors, 
thereby  increasing  competition  for  American 
conductors. 

Answer:  We  don’t  take  any  position. 


1958  Convention  in 
Nashville,  Largest  Yet! 

The  combined  attendance — totalling  over 
700 — for  the  League’s  thirteenth  national  con¬ 
vention,  adult  and  youth  musicians  work¬ 
shops,  and  arts  council  conference,  all  held 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Jime  12-14,  1958  was  tk^K 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  League  convel^^' 
tion,  the  first  of  which  was  attended  by  a 
handful  of  persons  in  Chicago  in  1942. 

The  convention  delegates  representing  34 
states,  and  160  symphony  orchestras  and  arts 
councils  included  persons  active  in  all  phases 
of  orchestra  life — composers,  conductors, 
board  members,  managers,  members  of  sym¬ 
phony  women’s  associations,  musicians,  artists 
managers,  librarians,  music  publishers,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  performance  rights  societies, 
foundations,  colleges  and  various  organiza¬ 
tions  interested  in  music  and  the  arts. 

The  convention  sessions,  musicians’  classes, 
orchestra  rehearsals,  display  rooms,  social 
events  and  informal  chat  sessions  were  filled 
to  capacity  for  the  entire  three  days  as  was 
the  headquarters  Hermitage  Hotel  and  other 
nearby  hotels  used  by  the  delegates. 

Ideas,  statistics,  and  questions,  flowed  in 
a  continuous  stream  for  three  solid  days,  and 
already  reports  are  coming  in  to  the  League 
office  from  orchestras  having  adopted  some 
of  the  new  plans  they  learned  of  at  the  con¬ 
vention.  So^n  to  Phoenix,  June  11-13,  for 
the  1959  Convention. 


1959  NATIONAL  CONVENTION— 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
before  the  convention.  The  second  Conference 
of  Metropolitan  Orchestra  Managers  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  Wednesday,  June  10,  and  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Arts  Councils  and  the  Musicians 
Workshops  will  be  presented  simultaneously 
with  the  Conventitm. 
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College  and  University 
Orchestras  Session 


Chairman:  Carmine  Ficocelli,  Conductor,  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  University  Orchestras. 

Speakers: 

John  Bitter,  Dean,  School  of  Music,  Con¬ 
ductor,  University  of  Miami  Symphony, 
Florida. 

Edward  Tritt,  Associate  Professor,  Con¬ 
ductor,  University  of  Redlands  Sym¬ 
phony,  California. 

Bernard  Goodman,  Associate  Professor, 
Conductor,  University  of  Illinois  Sym¬ 
phony,  Urbana,  Illinois 

James  Robertson,  Conductor,  University  of 
Wichita  Symphony,  Kansas. 

Roy  Harris,  Composer  in  Residence,  In¬ 
diana  University. 

Speakers  participating  in  the  “College  and 
University  Orchestras  Workshop”  session  gave 
brief  descriptions  of  their  home '  universities, 
phestras,  and  their  activities. 

Ir.  Edward  Tritt:  Redlands,  with  a  popula- 
Hon  of  approximately  25,000,  is  about  65  miles 
from  Los  Angeles.  It  coiild  be  termed  a 
“cultured”  area  with  a  great  deal  of  year- 
round  musical  activity  including  summer  bowl 
series  and  youth  concerts.  Many  of  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  Redlands  are  professional  people 
and  support  all  kinds  of  artists’  endeavors. 

The  orchestra  receives  its  fimds  entirely 
from  the  University,  and  the  symphony  is 
considered  a  part  of  the  conductor’s  ‘‘work 
load”.  Eight  or  nine  concerts  are  given  each 
year  with  an  average  of  six  or  seven  re¬ 
hearsals  per  concert.  There  is  a  small  budget 
for  music  and  extra  players,  but  no  one  is  paid 
because  no  admission  is  charged  for  concerts. 

Thirty  imiversity  students  play  in  the  or¬ 
chestra,  and  there  are  forty-five  musicians 
who  come  from  a  radius  of  40  to  50  miles  and 
ten  imion  musicians.  A  silver  offering  taken 
at  the  concert  pays  the  Los  Angeles  union 
men  when  they  participate. 

^Question:  “How  do  you  develop  new  play- 
when  your  regulars  graduate?” 
^^^nswer:  “So  far  there  has  been  no  need  to 
worry  about  that,  and  we  feel  that  oxir  youth 
orchestra  will  take  care  of  that  problem.” 

The  University  does  not  award  any  music 
scholarships. 

In  the  next  school  year  the  Feld  String 
Quartet  from  Hungary  will  be  in  residence 
at  Redlands. 

Mr.  Bernard  Goodman:  The  University  of 
Illinois  symphony  draws  its  membership  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  student  body  of  20,000.  There 
are  no  imports,  no  area  musicians,  and  no 
faculty  members.  It  is  for  students  only,  and 
95%  of  the  members  are  music  majors. 

The  orchestra  is  administered  by  the  Or¬ 
chestra  Faculty  Committee  consisting  of  ap¬ 
plied  music  teachers  which  makes  decisions 
on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  orchestra. 
The  conductor  has  only  one  vote  on  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

All  orchestra  responsibility  is  put  on  the 
students  as  a  training  program  for  those  plan¬ 
ning  to  become  professional  musicians. 

The  largest  membership  in  the  orchestra  has 
been  103  and  the  lowest — 85.  There  are  three 
rehearsals  per  week — two  full  rehearsals  and 
one  sinfonietta  for  a  total  of  4V^  hours.  The 
students  (music  majors)  requested  more  re¬ 
hearsal  time  and  they  now  have  5%  hours 
per  week.  There  are  six  to  eight  concerts  on 
campus  and  four  to  six  off  campus.  The  sea¬ 
son  includes  an  oratorio. 

Every  other  year  there  is  a  Fine  Arts 
Festival,  and  each  semester  two  concerts  are 
devoted  to  contemporary  music  of  all  types. 
The  first  half  year  is  devoted  to  standard 
repertoire. 


The  conductor  faces  several  problems:  there 
is  a  very  active  mxisic  department  in  the 
University  including  six  choral  groups  each 
giving  its  own  concerts  and  each  wanting 
orchestral  accompaniment.  To  these  requests 
the  conductor  can  only  say  “no”.  The  Opera 
Workshop  wants  a  small  orchestra  for  its  pro¬ 
ductions  also. 

Another  problem  is  finding  time  for  string 
rehearsal  and  time  to  keep  the  performance 
standards  high  as  it  usually  takes  a  month 
to  prepare  a  concert. 

When  the  Community  Concert  Association 
employs  the  orchestra  (for  accompaniments) 
and  makes  money  from  the  performance,  it 
may  contribute  as  much  as  four  or  five 
hundred  dollars  to  the  University  Orchestra 
Treasury. 

The  orchestra  has  $5,000  available  in 
scholarships  and  as  many  as  50  students  can 
receive  $100  a  year  towards  their  tuition  and 
fees. 

Mr.  John  Bitter:  The  University  of  Miami 
has  13,000  students,  and  the  orchestra  grew 
with  the  University  and  the  city  and  can  be 
called  a  “commxmity  orchestra”  in  that  55% 
of  its  membership  is  students  10%  faculty,  and 
35%  from  the  commimity. 

The  orchestra  of  62  members  plays  18  sub¬ 
scription  concerts,  15  young  people’s  concerts, 
once  a  year  at  commencement,  and  10  aU  pro¬ 
fessional  pops  concerts  in  the  summer.  There 
are  rehearsals  twice  a  week  and  the  annual 
budget  is  $180,000. 

The  programs  are  devoted  mainly  to  stand¬ 
ard  repertoire,  and  season  ticket  prices  range 
from  $9.00  to  $22.00. 

If  there  is  a  deficit,  it  is  paid  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  but  a  women’s  committee  (The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Miami  Symphony  Club)  carries  on 
an  annual  maintenance  fimd  campaign,  pays 
for  all  scholarships,  purchases  large  or  vm- 
usual  instruments,  sponsors  an  annual  ball, 
and  maintains  an  endowment  fimd. 

The  symphony  presents  nationally  and  in¬ 
ternationally  known  guest  artists  and  con¬ 
ductors  and  commissions  one  new  work  each 
year. 

Mr.  James  Robertson:  There  are  three  main 
types  of  orchestras  in  Wichita — the  high  school 
orchestras,  the  University  Orchestra  which 
is  the  nucleus  orchestra  composed  95%  of 
students  who  may  “graduate”  into  the  Wichita 
Symphony,  the  third  level. 

The  University  Orchestra  has  90  members, 
rehearses  four  times  each  week,  presents  one 
annual  concert  of  new  contemporay  works, 
and  sponsors  two  youth  orchestras. 

Mr.  Roy  Harris:  During  the  discussion  of 
the  string  situation,  Mr.  Harris  posed  this 
question,  “Should,  and  are,  composers  using 
the  available  string  talent  to  its  best  ad¬ 
vantage?” 

“Perhaps  composers  should  be  thinking  in 
terms  of  a  new  sonority,”  he  went  on,  “not  the 
sound  of  a  band  or  the  sound  of  an  orchestra 
as  we  know  it — but  a  new  sound  of  strings 
with  winds,  using  the  strings  at  the  level  of 
proficiency  and  in  the  quantity  we  find  today.” 


A  survey  of  college  and  university  orches¬ 
tras  has  just  been  conducted  by  Mr.  Ficocelli. 
and  some  of  the  results  and  conclusions 
follow: 

I.  HOW  IS  ORCHESTRA  SUPPORTED 

AND  FINANCED? 

A.  90%  supported  by  college  or  univer¬ 
sity. 

B.  10%  supported  jointly  by  college  and 
community  (Student  activities 
groups,  music  clubs.  Boards  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  ticket  sales,  private  dona¬ 
tions.) 
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II.  MEMBERSHIP 

A.  Average  consists  of  51%  college  stu¬ 
dents,  43%  from  area,  6%  faculty. 

B.  Only  about  2%  of  the  schools  have  no 
faculty  members  in  the  orchestra. 

C.  About  60%  report  faculty  members 
hold  one  or  more  first  chair  positions. 

III.  CONCERTS  AND  REHEARSALS 

A.  Number  of  concerts  ranged  from 
one  to  forty  per  year  with  an  aver¬ 
age  of  seven. 

B.  About  50%  performed  at  least  one 
work  with  chorus. 

C.  30%  presented  one  or  more  operas. 

D.  25%  performed  one  or  more  musicals. 

E.  70%  used  one  to  twenty-two  soloists 
each  season  (“Big  name,”  faculty, 
students,  town). 

F.  50%  have  one  rehearsal  each  week. 
50%  have  two  to  five  rehearsals  each 
week. 

G.  Average  is  three  hours  of  rehearsal 
time  each  week. 

H.  65%  have  sectional  rehearsals. 
rV.  HOURS  “WORK  LOAD”  ALLOWED 

BY  COLLEGE  FOR: 

A.  Conductor:  97%  of  schools  give  one 
to  twenty  hours  credit  per  week. 

B.  Assistant  conductor:  Only  one  school 
gave  credit. 

C.  Faculty:  Two  schools  gave  faculty 
credit. 

V.  STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 

A.  80%  of  schools  used  student  help  as 
graduate  assistants,  librarians,  stage 
crew,  etc. 

B.  40%  of  schools  gave  scholarships  for 
playing  in  orchestra. 

VI.  A.  String  classes:  Only  45%  of  schools 
maintain  string  classes. 

B.  Youth  Orchestras:  Only  10%  of 
schools  maintain  youth  orchestra. 

C.  String  program  existing  outside  col¬ 
lege:  60%  of  schools. 

VII.  25%  of  schools  get  assistance  from 
Music  Performance  Trust  Fund  — 
Usually  for  one  concert. 

VIII.  On  the  question  of  music  library  and 
instruments,  the  majority  of  the  orches¬ 
tras  prefer  to  purchase  outright  and  to 
rent  only  when  absolutely  necessary. 
Some  have  built  extensive  libraries. 
(Indiana  University  and  the  University 
of  Miami,  Florida). 

(Note:  There  is  little  or  no  exchange  of 
music  between  college  orchestra  li¬ 
braries.) 

IX.  MISCELLANEOUS 

A.  Many  college  orchestras  draw  mem¬ 
bership  from  a  100-mile  radius. 

B.  Most  college  orchestras  need  more 
(and  better)  publicity. 

C.  Practically  all  need  bigger  budgets. 

D.  There  is  a  great  need  for  string  pro¬ 
grams  from  the  grades  on  through 
college. 

E.  Need  for  improvement  in  string 
faculty. 

F.  Need  for  adequate  rehearsal  quar¬ 
ters. 

G.  Problem  of  getting  orchestra  work 
on  same  par  with  other  classroom 
courses  with  same  credit. 

H.  Need  for  a  re-evaluation  of  our 
sense  of  values — ten  football  games, 
twenty  basketball  games,  etc.  to  an 
average  of  seven  concerts  each  year. 

I.  Need  for  more  attention  to  nee^  of 
individual  gifted  music  student. 

J.  Lists  of  suitable  music  for  limited 
rehearsal  time  for  college  orchestras. 

K.  Some  decision  of  the  true  function 
of  the  college  orchestra — is  it  one  of 
education  and  service — or  entertain¬ 
ment? 
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Symphony  Women's  Associations 

Women's  Associofion  Annual  Luncheon 


Seated  at  the  Speaker’s  Table  (left  to  right):  Arthur  Hauser,  President,  Theodore  Presser 
Company,  and  President,  Music  ^blishers  Association;  Mrs.  Robert  Gwi^  Member  of  the 
Nashville  Symphony  Guild;  Richard  H.  Wangerin,  Manager  of  the  Louisville  Orchestra  (Ky); 
Mrs.  Albert  Werthan,  wife  of  the  President  of  the  Nashville  Symphony  Association;  Carlos 
Surinach,  Composer;  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  Parker,  Board  Member,  Nashville  Symphony  Assoda- 
don;  John  S.  Edwards,  President  of  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League  and  Manager, 
Pittsburgh  Symphony;  Mrs.  Edwin  Gardner,  Na.shville  Symphony  Women’s  Guild;  Mrs.  Fred 
Lirarus,  HI,  Bom^  Member,  Cincinnad  Symphony;  Oliver  Daniel,  Broadcast  Mudc,  Inc.;  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Graham,  Vice  President,  Sioux  City  Symphony  Orchestra  Associatim;  Sigurd  Rascher, 
Saxophonist,  and  Musicians  Workshop  instructor;  Mrs.  Guy  Taylor,  wife  of  the  conductor  of 
the  Nashville  Symphmiy;  Sol  SchoenlMch,  former  Principal  Bassoonist,  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
and  Musicians  Workshop  Instructor;  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Olson,  Women’s  Committee,  Buffalo  Phil¬ 
harmonic,  New  York. 


Subject:  The  Orchestra  Mosaic 

Choirmon:  Mrs.  Edwin  (Gardner,  Nashville  Sym¬ 
phony  Guild 

Speakers: 

Mr.  Carlos  Surinach,  Composer 
Mr.  Sigurd  Rascher,  SaxopiK>ne  Soloist 
Mr.  Sol  Schoenboch,  Former  Principal  Bas¬ 
soonist,  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
Mr.  Arthur  Hauser,  President,  Theodore 
Presser  Company 

Mr.  Oliver  Daniel,  Broadcast  Music,  Inc., 
(BMI) 

The  annual  women’s  association  luncheon 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  high  points  of  the 
convention,  presenting  as  it  did,  distinguished 
spokesmen  ^m  various  facets  of  the  artistic 
picture  of  the  symphony  orchestra  world  in¬ 
cluding  a  composer,  a  soloist,  an  orchestra 
player,  a  publi^er  and  a  representative  of  a 
performing  rights  society. 

Mr.  Carlos  Surinach,  distinguished  Span^ 
composer,  delighted  the  women’s  association 
members  by  his  introductory  remarks  in 
which  he  ol^rved  that  as  a  result  of  his  visit 
to  America  he  now  knew  that  whereas 
Spanish  women  are  beautiful,  American 
women  are  both  beautiful  and  efficient  and  he 
was  certain  all  nations  wished  their  women 
would  become  like  American  women. 

“Composers  should  talk  only  through  their 
music,’’  stated  Mr.  Surinach,  “but,  in  reality, 
everyone  else  can  talk  about  music  with  the 
same  right  because  music  starts  with  the 
soul  and  everyone  has  a  soul  and  emotions. 
Music  is  ^e  most  direct  art  because  it  goes 
from  soul  to  soul. 

“You  can  never  offend  anyone  through 
music  itself — unless  the  music  is  very  long 
and  very  boring.  You  may  feel  contemporary 


music  is  long  and  boring,  that  it  is  not  as 
good  music  as  the  Beethoven  Fifth — and  you 
may  be  partly  right.  Remember,  that  you  are 
hearing  all  the  contemporary  music — Irath  the 
good  and  the  bad.  The  inferior  music  will  be 
killed  off  by  the  years  and  the  good  will  re¬ 
main  alive  just  as  the  works  of  Bach,  Beeth¬ 
oven  and  Mozart  remain  alive  for  us  today. 
You  and  your  sons  are  the  judges  of  the 
music  and  it  is  you  who  will  decide  what  of 
tody’s  music  ^all  continue  to  live.’’ 

Mr.  Sigurd  Rascher,  internationally  famed 
artist  saxophonist,  stat^  he  had  just  returned 
from  an  extended  concert  tour  in  Europe  in 
which  he  played  with  many  of  the  European 
orchestras. 

“The  artistic  level  of  the  European  orches¬ 
tras  is  not  what  we  are  led  to  believe  it  to 
be.  The  best  orchestras  in  the  world  are  in  the 
United  States.  One  well  informed  opinion 
expressed  to  me  was  that  no  orchestra  in 
Europe  was  of  the  caliber  of  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra.  T  never  thought  an  orchestra  could 
be  that  good’,  was  the  comment  of  this  person 
who  had  recently  heard  the  Cleveland  Or¬ 
chestra  during  its  European  tour.” 

Mr.  Rascher  stated  that  U.S.  orchestras  are 
better  managed  than  are  the  European  or¬ 
chestras  and  that  the  European  managements 
were  surprized  to  learn  that  U.S.  or^estras 
often  run  on  the  steam  generated  by  the 
women  who  band  together  in  support  of  the 
orchestra  through  symphony  women’s  associa¬ 
tions. 

“The  professional  orchestras  in  Ekirope  are 
subsidized  by  their  governments,”  continued 
Mr.  Rascher,  “and  most  of  them  are  not  as 
good  as  our  middle  good  orchestras.  We 
human  beings  give  our  best  in  competition, 
and  the  Lord  forbid  that  we  let  competition 
die  here.  The  governmental  subsidy  plan  for 


orchestras  has  not  had  very  good  results  in 
Europe.  In  fact  the  results  speak  a  rather 
plain  language.” 

Mr.  Rascher  then  summarized  his  concept 
of  a  soloist’s  responsibilities  as  follows:  (1) 
Responsibility  to  make  the  audience  feel  its 
expenditure  of  time  in  listening  to  the  con¬ 
cert  has  been  justified;  (2)  responsibility  to 
approach  the  music  with  reverence. 

“The  music  comes  from  the  composers,  and 
we  are  gathered  here  today  by  the  grace  of 
composers.  It’s  easy  enough  to  learn  the  bare 
mechanics  of  composition,  but  just  try  to  jot 
down  a  few  musical  notes  and  you’ll  find  that 
what  you’ve  written  doesn’t  at  all  portray 
what  you  felt.  It’s  extremely  difficult  to  get 
an  inspiration — most  of  us  can’t.  We  per¬ 
formers  must  attempt  to  recreate  the  com¬ 
poser’s  inspiration.  Music  manifests  itself  in 
the  least  material  manner  of  all  the  arts,  and 
the,  performer  has  an  obligation  to  try 
through  his  performance,  to  give  the  audience 
a  feeling  that  he  has  product  a  modest  sem¬ 
blance  to  the  composer’s  original  inspiration.” 

Mr.  Sol  Schoenbach,  for  many  years  prin^ 
cipal  bassoonist  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchest^w> 
and  now  Director  of  the  Music  Settlemov 
School  in  Philadelphia,  stated  he  felt  in  his 
new  work  that  he  was  paying  a  bit  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  debt  inasmuch  as  he  received  his  start 
in  the  music  profession  at  a  similar  school  in 
New  York  City. 

“Musicians  electing  to  make  a  career  from 
playing  in  symphony  orchestras  must  gear 
their  lives  to  the  ways  of  non-profit  organiza¬ 
tions,”  he  stated,  and  added  that  there  is 
little  security  for  the  musicians  in  the  sym¬ 
phony  profession. 


Even  in  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  which 
enjoys  a  position  of  international  prestige  and 
operates  on  a  very  large  budget,  it  has  been 
within  only  recent  years  that  the  musicians 
have  begun  to  enjoy  certain  security  programs 
which  are  taken  for  granted  by  industrial 
workers  who  have  spent  much  less  time  and 
money  than  do  musicians  in  preparing  them¬ 
selves  for  their  profession  and  maintaining 
their  technical  proficiency  and  artistry. 

For  example,  for  several  years,  orches] 


associations  were  denied  participation  in 
federal  social  security  program  because  th^ 
were  non-profit  organizations.  Few  orchestras 
have  pension  funds,  and  imtil  recently  musi¬ 
cians  in  practically  all  orchestras  were  subject 
to  automatic  firing  according  to  the  wishes 
and  whims  of  the  conductor.  Now,  some 
orchestras  have  included  tenure  clauses  in 
their  musicians’  contracts. 


Mr.  Schoenbach  reminded  his  audience 
that  whereas  very  few  of  the  major  orchestras 
employ  their  musicians  for  more  than  thirty- 
two  weeks  of  the  year,  (if  that  many)  the 
musicians  must  live  all  fifty-two  weeks  and 
constantly  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  no 
regtilar  income  for  nearly  half  of  the  year. 

“We  eased  the  problem  for  the  Philadelphia 
men  somewhat  by  organizing  our  own  credit 
union  from  which  the  men  could  borrow 
funds,  and  later  the  orchestra  was  able  to 
adopt  the  unemployment  insurance  program 
which  has  been  a  big  help. 

“I  think  your  orchestras  wiU  all  have  to  do 
these  things  as  time  goes  on,  and  I  also  hope 
the  League  can  soon  develop  its  professional 
placement  service  for  professional  musicians 
in  the  symphony  field.  It  is  seriously  needed.” 

Mr.  Schoenbach  concluded  his  remarks  with 
a  story  of  three  stone  masons  who,  while  at 
work,  were  each  asked  what  they  were  doing. 
‘Tm  earning  a  living”,  stated  the  first  man. 
“Fm  hacking  at  stone”,  said  the  second.  “Fm 
building  a  cathedral”,  stated  the  third;  and  he 
likened  the  spirit  and  thinking  of  fine  sym- 
(Ck>ntinued  on  Page  13) 
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Women's  Association  Meeting 


Subject:  Integration  of  Orchestras  into  Com¬ 
munity  Life 

Chairman:  Mrs.  Fred  Lazarus  III,  Cincinnati 
Symphony  Women's  Committee 


Speakers:  Mrs.  Chester  Johnson,  President, 
Quincy  Symphony  Women's  Guild,  Illinois; 
Mrs.  James  O'Heor  Sanders,  President, 
Atlonta  Symphony  Women's  Committee, 
Georgia. 


Representatives  from  the  Chattanooga,  At¬ 
lanta,  Quincy,  Columbus,  and  Birmin^am 
orchestras  took  part  in  this  discussion  oi 
ways  in  which  orchestra  activities  could  be 
integrated  into  community  life,  and  all  agreed 
that  early  planning  was  the  key  to  successful 
collaboration  of  the  symphony  and  clubs  and 
groups  in  the  community. 

Symphony  orchestras  should  be  willing  to 
share  equally  in  the  publicity  which  accrues 
frwn  their  participation  in  events  offered  in 
cooperation  with  civic  clubs  and  organizations 
— “co-starring  is  often  preferable  to  top¬ 
billing”  if  toe  affair  is  to  be  successfully 
Pipeated. 

^The  panel  members  gave  examples  of  how 
their  orchestras  enlisted  and  used  local  groups 
in  their  activities: 


1)  Special  concerts  for  particular  groups — 
sponsored  whenever  possible  by  some 
group  other  than  the  symph«iy  society. 
(Girl  Scout  concerts,  Tiny  Tots  concerts, 
and  concerts  for  veterans,  the  aged,  in¬ 
mates  of  penal  and  mental  institutions, 
hospitals,  crippled  children’s  hospitals, 
etc.) 

2)  Stage  decorations  for  symphony  concerts 
furnished  by  local  garden  clubs 

3)  Ushering  at  concerts  by  different  ethnic 
groups  dressed  in  their  native  cos¬ 
tumes  (Fiimish  for  a  Sibelius  concert; 
Austrian  for  Strauss,  and  Polish  for 
Chopin.) 

4)  Presenting  choral  groups  from  schools 
and  singing  societies  with  the  sym¬ 
phony 

5)  Enlisting  diurdi  and  church  guild  sup- 
^  port  for  special  Christmas  and  Easter 
B  programs. 

The  symitoony  should  be  well  aware  of  toe 
current  interests  and  limitations  of  the  co¬ 
operating  community  group  before  toe  project 
begins  so  that  toe  proposal  will  be  realistic, 
feasible,  and  toe  association  mutually  pleas¬ 
ant. 


Subjoct;  Fund  Raising  Projects:  when  do  they 
become  a  hindrance  instead  of  a  help? 

Chairman:  Mrs.  Fred  Lazarus  III,  Cincinnati 
Symphony  Women's  Committee 

Spaokan:  Mrs.  G.  Robert  Herberger,  President, 
Phoenix  Symphony  Guild,  Arizona; 

Ralph  Black,  Manager,  National  Sym- 
p)hony,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  same  project  should  not  be  undertaken 
by  the  women’s  association  year  after  year 
urdess  it  continues  to  be  valuable  to  toe 
whole  orchestral  society  agreed  Mrs.  Her¬ 
berger  and  Mr.  Black. 

Both  speakers  pointed  out  that  some  fund¬ 
raising  projects  outlive  their  usefulness  or 
become  “old  hat”  and  take  more  time  and 
effort  than  they  are  worth  from  toe  primary 
women’s  c«Mnmittee  task  of  selling  the  musical 
program  of  toe  orchestra  and  tickets  to  the 
concerts.  They  suggested  that  each  execu¬ 
tive  board  shckild  spend  some  tone  in  quiet 
reassessment  of  women’s  association  current 
and  proposed  projects  to  evaluate  their  use¬ 
fulness  to  the  orctoestra  operation. 

It  sometimes  happens,  they  said,  that  va¬ 
rious  committees  charg^  with  special  proj¬ 


ects  become  so  engrossed  in  the  project  that 
the  members  neglect  recognizing  what  toe 
main  purpose  of  the  im>ject  is — toe  sym¬ 
phony  ontoestra.  A  women’s  association  does 
not  exist  solely  to  present  a  ball  or  a  fashion 
show;  by  intent  and  purpose  it  underwrites 
and  supports  ordiestra  activity. 

Subject:  How  To  Form  a  Women's  Association 

Speakers:  Mrs.  Fletcher  Graham,  Beaumont 
Symphony  Women's  League,  Texas 
Mrs.  Wayland  B.  Pickard,  Vice  President, 
Birmingham  Symphony,  Alabama. 

Mrs.  Graham’s  organizaticxi  The  Beaumont 
Symitoony  Women’s  League  grew  out  of  a 
“pyramid”  system  where  they  first  found  one 
person  who  invited  a  small  group  to  attend 
a  meeting  with  refretoments  of  a  modest 
nature  in  a  private  home.  In  tom,  eadi  of 
those  attending  this  meeting  agreed  to  give 
their  own  small  parties,  attracting  other 
guests,  until  toe  total  number  attending  these 
various  small  peu^es  was  sufficient  for  a  per¬ 
manent  organization.  First  meetings  of  the 
then  organized  group  were  held  in  private 
homes,  and  even  as  it  grew  larger,  meeting 
places  were  varied,  in  clubs,  restaurants,  etc. 
where  the  meeting  place  it%lf  was  at  least 
one  point  of  interest  to  those  attending. 

Mrs.  Graham  stressed  toe  importance  of 
considering  toe  “human  interest”  angle  in 
this  respect  but  in  all  instances  toe  practical 
purpose  of  the  organization,  to  sell  tickets 
for  toe  symphony  and  to  engage  in  projects 
was  toe  first  consideration  in  all  meeting  dis¬ 
cussions.  She  pointed  out  that  in  some  in¬ 
stances  toe  “pyramid”  dwindled,  but  on  toe 
whole  it  grew  sufficiently  to  prove  practicable. 
The  organization,  thou^  just  a  few  years  (dd, 
numbers  above  300  members  at  presenL  of 
which  fifty  to  sixty  usually  attend  any  meet¬ 
ing,  altoou^  toe  actual  working  strength  of 
the  organization  is  much  larger  than  toe 
attendance  would  indicate. 

A  file  was  kept  on  those  who  came  once 
or  twice  but  who  did  not  attend  regularly, 
and  they  were  contacted  and  their  specific 
interests  were  explored,  after  whidi  they 
were  assigned  tasks  suited  to  their  interests. 

Projects:  Vieimese  Ball,  this  year  for  toe 
first  time,  quite  suoces^ul,  netting  over 
$2000,  and  in  this  and  previous  years,  Kitdien 
'Tours,  which  are  inexpensive  and  relatively 
easy  projects  to  operate. 

Ticket  Sale:  The  organizatimi  obtained  the 
co-opera ti(Hi  of  the  Junior  League,  whirii 
assigned  ten  members  to  toe  projecL  and 
certified  symjtoony  work  as  credit  toward 
their  required  work  credit  in  Junior  League 
activity.  They  served  with  toe  ticket  sale 
chairman  thus  giving  the  organization  an 
expanded  field  of  activity  and  greater  spread 
and  better  coverage  ot  the  ticket  market. 

Mrs.  Pickard’s  larger  organization,  support¬ 
ing  a  metropolitan  orchestra,  toe  BirminaHuun 
Civic  Symidkony,  engages  in  a  “Symphony 
of  Fashion”  project — a  style-show  and  ball 
held  in  recent  years  as  toe  final  big  event  of 
the  city’s  Arts  Festival  in  which  all  cul¬ 
tural  organizations  participate  during  a  two 
or  three  week  period.  The  orchestra  plays, 
and  the  style  show  is  presented  by  the  six 
leading  department  stores  idus  “name”  com¬ 
mentators  and  style  experts  and  all  the  trim¬ 
mings.  In  addition,  or  perhaps  first  in  im¬ 
portance,  the  women  also  carry  on  the  season 
ticket  drive. 

Mrs.  Pickard  emphasized  ten  points  in 
forming  a  w(»nen’s  association: 

1.  It  must  be  at  toe  outset  DEDICATED 
to  toe  job  of  supporting  toe  orriiestra  in 
every  possible  way,  and  its  by-laws  must  set 
forth  tois  primary  purpose. 

2.  Luncheon  meetings:  Until  the  Birming¬ 
ham  group  started  luncheon  meetings,  it  did 
not  grow.  When  lundteon  meetings  were  in- 
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stituted,  the  group  grew  quite  rapidly  and 
that  pcdicy  is  still  followed. 

3.  Ccmcert  previews  open  toe  sessions  at 
11:00  a.  m.  usiudly  with  recordings  and  anno¬ 
tations  by  leading  critics  or  other  important 
musical  figures,  plus  attendance  of  toe  guest 
artists  when  possible,  followed  by  lundieon 
and  the  business  session. 

4.  The  organization  makes  it  a  point  to 
obtain  meml^rs  experienced  in  civic  work — 
those  having  worked  with  other  civic  organi¬ 
zations. 

5.  Civic  organizations  are  asked  to  appoint 
symphony  chairmen  to  attend  toe  lunitoeons 
and  take  back  to  their  own  organizations  toe 
story  of  the  orchestra’s  needs.  This  plan  has 
resulted  in  a  $10(X)  ^ft  from  toe  Women’s 
Chamber  ot  Commerce  toward  toe  ordiestra’s 
youth  prognun,  and  smaller  gifts  from  va¬ 
rious  organizations  who  were  represented 
at  toe  luncheons. 

6.  Choose  AREA  chairmen  so  there  is  rep¬ 
resentation  in  every  section  of  toe  community. 
This  obviously  provides  better  city-wide 
coverage. 

7.  The  organization  was  careful  to  make 
lasting  contacts  with  newspapers,  radio  and 
TV  stations,  inviting  press  representatives  and 
music  critics,  and  has  had  great  co-opera- 
ti(m  from  these  sources. 

8.  Mrs.  Pickard  pointed  out  that  great  care 
is  exercised  in  dioosing  a  project  which  does 
not  encroach  in  any  way  on  other  estab¬ 
lished  projects  being  undertaken  by  other 
organizations.  ’The  Symphony  of  Fashicxi  ball 
is  toe  big  project  and  is  made  distinctively 
different  from  all  other  such  projects  of  other 
organizations  and,  as  a  result,  does  not  oxn- 
pete  for  support. 

9.  Another  project  is  toe  Christmas  Work¬ 
shop,  whirii  involves  too  much  work  for  toe 
financial  result,  and  may  be*  discontinued. 

10.  In  a  final  word,  Mrs.  Pickard  warned 
Women’s  association  officers  to  avoid  and 
ignore  all  types  <rf  “undercurrents”  of  per¬ 
sonality  conflicts,  and  to  keep  their  minds 
strictly  <mi  toe  main  objective — w  serve  the 
sym{toony  orchestra. 


Youth  Orchestras 

Subject:  Sponsoring  Organizations;  Repertoire 
Chairman:  Harold  ^ott.  Conductor,  San  Gabriel 
Valley  Junior  Symphony,  California. 

Despite  what  Chairman  Harold  Scott  termed 
the  “^most  universal  allure”  of  the  simulta¬ 
neously  scheduled  “Fireworks  Session,”  many 
persons  interested  in  youth  orchestras  at¬ 
tended  toe  special  session  devoted  to  that 
subject  at  the  Nashville  convention. 

A  round-table  discussion  centered  on  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  sponsoring  organizations  and  aid 
and  repertoire. 

Special  recognition  was  made  of  the  Youth 
Orchestra  Workshop  presented  for  toe  first 
time  by  the  League  at  the  Nashville  conv«i- 
tion,  and  several  suggestions  were  made  for 
future  sessions  in  which  toe  young  pet^le  in 
toe  orchestra  could  take  part. 

Marvin  Rabin,  nmductor.  Central  K«itucky 
Youth  Orchestra  described  his  work  and  its 
organization  in  reply  to  many  questions  from 
those  present. 

Other  discussion  highlights  were:  most  of 
the  youth  orchestras  represented  rehearsed  on 
Saturday;  support  received  directly  frexn 
sponsoring  sjnnphony  societies  ranged  from  a 
few  hundred  dollars  to  $4,000  in  Sioux  City. 

A  Nashville  report  that  toe  Youth  Orchestra 
had  been  forced  to  reject  applications  from 
thirteen  fine  young  violinists  in  the  season 
just  ended  fiil^  many  hearts  with  pardmiable 
envy. 
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Arts  Council  Conference 


OPENING  SESSION, 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  12 

Chairman:  George  Irwin,  President,  Quincy 
Society  of  Fine  Arts,  Illinois 

Report  on  Unusual  Activities 

The  fourth  internatimial  conference  of  Arts 
Councils,  meeting  in  conjunction  with  the 
national  convention  of  the  American  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  League,  was  welcomed  to 
Nashville  by  Walter  Sharp,  board  member  of 
the  NashviUe  Arts  Council.  He  also  gave  a 
brief  history  of  his  organization  which  is  only 
two  years  old.  In  Nashville  the  Arts  Coun¬ 
cil,  according  to  Mr.  Sharp,  is  gaining  strength 
and  stature  but  operates  mainly  as  a  clear¬ 
ing  house  for  member  organizations  at  the 
present  time. 

Cooperative  Arts  Survey 

Cincinnati  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  and  the 
Junior  League  of  Cincinnati 
Speaker:  Mrs.  George  Smith,  Cincinnati 

Resid«itial  division  fund  raising  and  co¬ 
operative  arts  surveys  both  require  a  high 
degree  of  basic  organization,  said  Mrs.  Smith. 
Deadlines  must  be  established  for  solicitation, 
definite  assignments  must  be  made,  and 
goals  established  on  the  basis  of  past  records 
and  reasonable  expectation  before  a  cam¬ 
paign  is  begun. 

A  cooperative  arts  survey  always  reveals 
many  factors  which  have  present  and  future 
importance  to  Council  activities  as  well  as 
determining  the  requirements  for  organi¬ 
zations  seeking  Council  membership. 

Mrs.  Smith  emphasized  that  a  survey  should 
precede — not  follow — organization  of  an  Arts 
Council,  but  in  the  event  of  the  latter,  some 
“weeding  out”  should  be  instituted  to  insure 
that  all  participating  groups  benefit  from  the 
Council  and  have  an  interest  in  Council  aims 
and  goals. 

Effect  of  Combined  Facilities  on 
Arts  Council  Operations 

Speaker:  G.  Philip  Hanes,  Jr.,  Winston-Salem 
Arts  Council 

Mr.  Hanes  pointed  out  the  several  ad¬ 
vantages  to  members  of  the  Winston-Salem 
Arts  Council.  Many  of  the  facilities  offered 
by  the  Council  to  its  members  would  not  be 
within  the  financial  reach  of  the  individual 
organization,  and  the  efficiency  of  such  an 
operatiiMi  appeals  to  the  public  as  business¬ 
like  administration  of  the  arts. 

In  Winston-Salem  the  Arts  Council  joined 
with  the  United  Fund  and  the  Chamber  of 
Conunerce  in  a  building  program  and  now 
share  the  same  new  building.  It  was  less  ex¬ 
pensive  for  all  three  organizations  to  band 
together  to  raise  money  for  the  building, 
said  Mr.  Hanes,  and  in  sharing  the  costs,  each 
was  able  to  obtain  better  quarters  than 
would  have  been  possible  had  the  drive  been 
made  by  the  three  organizations  separately. 
Other  l^nefits  also  accrue:  a)  three  of  the 
largest  ctHnmunity  agencies  are  located  in 
the  same  building — a  large  factor  in  good 
city  planning,  b)  the  three  agencies  have  a 
central  purdi^ng  department  for  office  sup¬ 
plies,  and  c)  some  secretarial  help  is  availa¬ 
ble  on  a  “lend-lease”  basis. 

This  kind  of  evidence  of  “good  sense”  in 
the  arts  gives  stature  to  all  members  of  the 
Council,  said  Mr.  Hanes,  and  the  public  trust 
and  respect  for  the  Council  is  reflected  in  the 
success  of  Council  fund-raising  activities. 


Fort  Wayne  Fine  Arts  Festival 

Speaker:  Samuel  A.  Rea,  President,  Fort  Wayne 
Fine  Arts  Foundation 

Mr.  Rea  prefaced  the  showing  of  a  movie 
of  the  Fort  Wayne  Fine  Arts  festival  with  a 
brief  review  of  the  history  of  the  council 
and  stressed  the  importance  of  adequate 
housing  for  an  arts  council.  A  building  pro¬ 
gram  or  acquisition  of  property  suitable  to 
house  an  arts  council  should  be  one  of  the 
first  goals  of  a  new  council,  he  said. 

After  the  film,  Mr.  Rea  explained  that  the 
festival  was  not  held  for  the  sole  entertain¬ 
ment  of  Fort  Wayne  citizens  but  had  the 
added  purpose  of  attracting  other  qualified 
groups  in  the  city  to  membership.  He  stressed 
the  point  that  other  towns  considering  a  simi¬ 
lar  project  should  always  bear  in  mind  that 
it  is  the  interest  in  the  council  displayed  by 
member-groups  which  keeps  the  council  a 
vital  force  in  the  community.  Once  their  in¬ 
terest  lags  or  disappears,  the  council  ceases 
to  function. 

Foundation  Assistance 

Chairman:  George  Irwin,  President,  Quincy 
Society  of  Fine  Ar-s,  Illinois 
Speaker:  Homer  Wadsworth,  Executive  Director, 
Kansas  City  Association  of  Trusts  and 
Foundations 

Mr.  Wadsworth  set  forth  the  general  posi¬ 
tion  of  foundations  in  regard  to  suppiort  of 
the  arts:  they  usually  provide  only“venture 
capital”  in  those  specific  projects  which  may 
serve  as  pilot  studies  or  research  activities 
having  widespread  significance  to  similar 
widespread  artistic  groups.  Foundation  sup¬ 
port,  in  the  main,  is  seldom  available  for  in¬ 
dividual  maintenance  purposes.  The  criterion 
by  which  a  submitted  project  is  judged  is 
based  on  “service  to  others  in  the  same  or 
related  fields”  and  not  the  applicant’s  “need” 
for  support. 

He  suggested  that  local  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities  might  be  a  logical  point  of 
focus  for  Arts  Council  activities  as  the  use 
of  existing  educational  plants  would  be  effi¬ 
cient  and  would  solve  the  “housing  problem” 
mentioned  by  earlier  speakers.  Another  defi¬ 
nite  advantage  would  be  the  established  cul¬ 
tural  leadership  of  these  schools  in  their  loca’ 
communities. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  several 
delegates  disagreed  with  this  suggestion  — 
giving  as  their  main  objection  that  the  aver¬ 
age  university  serves  a  large  geographical 
area  and  represents  and  presents  very  broad 
cultural  concepts.  For  these  reasons,  ffie  gen¬ 
eral  cultural  interests  and  needs  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  community  cannot  be  as  adequately 
served  or  do  not  receive  the  same  serious 
consideration  and  concern  as  would  be  possi¬ 
ble  if  the  arts  council  were  locally  organized 
and  administered.  Mr.  Wadsworth  made  it 
clear  that  he  was  only  making  a  suggestion 
of  one  possible  area  for  activity. 

Tax  Monies  in  Support  of  Arts 
Council  Activities 

Speaker:  Ralph  Burgard,  Executive  Director,  St. 

Paul  Council  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

In  most  states,  tax  support  of  Arts  Council 
activities  requires  enabling  legislation  at  the 
state  level,  said  Mr.  Burgard,  and  since  each 
state  has  different  procedures,  the  problem 
is  one  for  each  council  to  study  individually. 
In  some  instances  the  ex-(^icio  appointment 
of  administrative  officials  (city,  county,  or 
state)  to  the  governing  board  of  the  council 


is  sufficient,  but  few  generalizations  concern¬ 
ing  legislation  could  be  made. 

Relatively  few  arts  organizations  are  pres¬ 
ently  receiving  public  tax  support,  observed 
Mr.  Burgard,  and  study  of  those  few  mu¬ 
seums  and  orchestras  receiving  support  frtxn 
local  governmental  sources  does  not  show 
that  artistic  integrity  is  endangered  by  tax 
support. 

In  support  of  his  belief  that  artistic  ac¬ 
tivities  fare  better  under  administration  by 
cultural  rather  than  purely  governmental 
agencies,  Mr.  Burgard  said  that  most  artistic 
organizations  have  had  long  experience  in 
getting  along  “on  a  shoestring”  and  have 
become  adept  at  effective  improvisation  to 
maintain  hi^  standards.  Outright  appropria¬ 
tions  to  responsible  artistic  agencies  are  to 
be  preferred  to  delegation  of  artistic  adminis¬ 
tration  and/or  supervision  to  a  governmental 
body. 


Communications  and  Promotions 

Chairman:  Keith  Martin,  Director,  Roberson 
Memorial  Center,  Binghamton,  New  York 
Speaker:  Richard  Gibeau,  Executive  Directo^»^ 
Fort  Wayne  Fine  Arts  Foundation,  Indiar^B? 

“Public  Relations”  does  not  refer  exclu¬ 
sively  to  publicity,  said  Mr.  Gibeau,  but  it 
refers  to  a  relationship  of  the  sum  total  of 
informational  activities.  Timing  is  the  key 
to  interest  and  enthusiasm,  and  timeliness 
is  another  important  factor  in  public  relations 
activities. 

Use  of  “name”  entertainers  for  radio  or 
television  publicity  purposes  may  help  pro¬ 
mote  the  arts  in  a  community,  and  at  all  times 
member  organizations  should  be  aware  of 
their  mutual  benefit  from  cooperation  and 
“sharing  the  news”. 

Impartiality  in  releasing  news  to  competing 
newspapers  and  radio  and  TV  stations  should 
be  maintained,  said  the  Executive  Director, 
and  editorial  page  comment  is  highly  desira¬ 
ble  where  the  news  has  particular  import  in 
the  community.  National  publicity  on  local 
artistic  events  is  often  more  effective  than 
pages  of  local  publicity,  for  there  is  truth  in 
the  old  admonition  that  “a  prophet  is  oftej 
without  honor  in  his  own  country.” 

Cultural  Organizations  os  o 
Source  of  News 
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speaker:  Miss  Clara  Hieronymous,  Arts  and 
Drama  Editor,  "Nashville  Tennessean". 

Newspaper  rivalry  which  can  be  very  dis¬ 
concerting  to  publicity  chairmen  for  arts 
groups  is  good  for  the  community,  declared 
Miss  Hieronymous,  and  she  underscored  Mr. 
Gibeau’s  statement  that  news  should  be  dis¬ 
tributed  impartially. 

Newspapers  are  business  concerns,  stated 
Miss  Hieronymous,  and  their  main  interest  is 
news — not  publicity.  If  the  activities  of  an 
arts  council  or  individual  arts  groups  are 
not  newsworthy,  only  an  experienced  pub¬ 
licity  chairman  can  recognize  or  visualize  how 
a  newspaper  might  find  some  suitable  spot 
for  reporting  the  activities.  A  “human  inter¬ 
est”  ^ory,  material  for  a  local  column,  or 
the  society  pages  might  utilize  the  material 
to  an  advantage  if  the  publicity  chairman  or 
director  is  experienced. 

Acquaintance  with  the  newspaper  world — 
deadlines,  kinds  of  newsp>aper  stories,  key 
staff  people,  “news  sense”,  and  repertorial 
accuracy  in  detail  are  helpful  qualifications 
of  a  publicity  chairman. 

The  newspaper  audience  is  a  silent  audi¬ 
ence,  concluded  Miss  Hieronymous,  but  a 
powerful  one.  The  more  interesting  the  event 
or  item — the  more  space  the  newspaper  will 
(Continued  on  Page  11) 
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Workshop  for  Wives  Of 

Subject:  What  is  Our  Job? 

Chairman:  Mrs.  John  Krueger,  Youngstown 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  (Ohio)  (Wife  of 
Conductor  of  Youngstown  Philharmonic.) 

I  would  like  to  start  with  the  question: 
“What  is  a  manager’s  or  conductor’s  wife?” 

First,  she  is  a  one-woman  answering  serv¬ 
ice.  She  takes  hundreds  of  messages,  phone 
numbers,  and  gives  out  some  information. 
She  must  answer  calls  which  range  from  the 
excited  notice  from  a  stranger  who  insists  he 
has  just  found  a  genuine  Stradivarius  in  his 
attic  to  the  constant  inquiry  for  a  tavern 
owner  who  happens  to  have  the  same  name. 

Second,  she  is  an  electronic  recall  machine — 
able  to  find  immediately  everything  from  a 
collar  button,  a  certain  important  letter,  a 
score,  a  tape  recording  made  seven  years  ago 
to  a  small  scrap  of  paper  with  now  important 
information  scribbl^  on  it.  She  must  also  be 
||j|le  to  reel  off  at  a  moment’s  notice  proper 
^^wt;rs  to  such  questions  as  “What’s  that 
Wganist’s  name —  the  one  from  Warren?”  or 
“When  is  the  deadline  for  the  violin  competi¬ 
tion?” 

Third,  she  is  a  file  clerk,  owner  of  a  clipping 
service,  and  uncomplaining  special  courier 
and  chauffeur  at  any  and  all  hours. 

She  is  also  a  combination  hostess  and  thirty- 
minute  chef — often  with  no  warning  and  sel¬ 
dom  with  more  than  thirty-minutes’  warning. 

The  conductor’s  wife  is  also  a  sound¬ 
proofing  engineer.  No  matter  how  many 


ARTS  COUNCIL  CONFERENCE— 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

devote;  the  more  space  devoted,  the  more 
powerful  the  response. 

Cultural  Organizations  in  Relation  To 
Television  and  Radio  Programming 

jBMker:  Mr.  David  Cobb,  WSM  Radio  and  TV 
HBr.  Cobb  pointed  out  that  a  great  difference 
exists  between  newspaper  and  radio  and  TV 
coverage — broadcasters  are  primarily  enter¬ 
tainers  rather  than  reporters  and  the  public 
interest  must  be  captured  immediately  or 
the  listening  (and  looking)  audience  may  be 
lost.  A  dull  two  minutes  of  broadcasting  or 
static  televising  can  often  lose  an  audience 
whereas  an  edition  of  a  newspaper  is  more 
“durable”.  Ratings  are  important  to  broad¬ 
casters  and  material  used  has  to  be  enter¬ 
taining;  public  service  programs  are  very 
expensive  in  preparation,  presentation,  par¬ 
ticipation,  and  audience  appeal.  Despite  those 
factors,  radio  and  TV  time  is  made  available 
to  cultural  groups  by  broadcasters  and  tele¬ 
casters. 

Mr.  Cobb  suggested  that  a  publicity  chair¬ 
man  should  know  exactly  what  group  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  conununity  he  wanted  to  reach  and 
have  some  good  ideas  how  to  do  it.  A  “too 
cultured”  approach  often  lacks  wide  appeal, 
and  a  “too  common”  approach  has  the  same 
fate.  The  happy  “middle  ground”  which 
appeals  to  many  people  in  many  different 
groups  is  the  ideal. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  Arts  Council 
session,  Mr.  George  Irwin  expressed  the  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  delegates  to  the  Foui^ 
International  Conference  of  Arts  Councils  to 
the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
and  League  Executive  ^cretary  Mrs.  Helen 
M.  Thompson  for  the  hospitality,  cooperation, 
and  assistance  rendered  by  the  League,  the 
Nashville  hosts,  and  all  those  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  program. 


Conductors,  Managers 

emergencies  and  phone  calls  on  concert  day, 
she  must  strive  to  keep  the  house  quiet. 

The  conductor’s  or  manager’s  wife  is  also  a 
speedy  and  efficient  downstairs  maid.  No 
matter  how  many  children  are  playing  indoors 
on  a  rainy  day  or  how  much  hi-fi  equipment 
friend  husband  has  loaded  on  the  dining  table, 
the  virtual  public  domain  of  the  downstairs 
must  be  kept  neat  and  tidy. 

It  is  also  most  helpful  if  she  can  be  a  quick- 
call  orchestra  player  doubling  on  timpani, 
triangle,  trumpet,  or  contrabassoon. 

She  is  armour-plated  so  she  never  feels  a 
barb  or  harpoon  of  criticism.  She  is  wife, 
mother,  cook,  housekeeper,  and  last  of  all — a 
severe  but  gentle  critic. 

What  is  the  job  of  the  wife  of  the  conductor 
or  manager? 

The  wife’s  job  is  to  help  her  husband  do  his 
job  to  the  very  best  of  his  ability  and  to  help 
him  channel  his  activities  according  to  his  best 
talents  and  abilities. 

She  needs  to  be  ambitious  for  him  in  the 
right  way  and  encourage  him  to  do  his  best 
and  gather  pride  from  his  accomplishments  in 
whatever  musical  level  he  may  be  operating. 
Many  hearts  have  been  broken  because  the 
wife  had  her  eyes  set  on  stations  and  positions 
which  can  never  be  reached. 

She  should  be  willing  to  work  quietly  and 
without  recognition,  maintaining  frien^hips 
in  all  conununity  levels — music  often  receives 
help  and  support  from  unexpected  sources. 

She  should  also  be  willing  to  take  second 
place  in  her  husband’s  thoughts  during  the 
symphony  season  and  be  mother-father  to  the 
children  until  the  season  is  over  and  he 
notices  the  children  have  become  undis¬ 
ciplined. 

What  are  the  dangers  of  this  job? 

Many  of  the  dangers  may  be  listed  as 
“dont’s” — don’t  be  quick  to  give  an  opinion 
and  do  be  tactful.  Don’t  take  on  activities  of 
your  own  during  the  orchestra  season  but  do 
try  to  spread  your  friendships  and  activities 
among  all  the  cultural  activities  in  the  city. 
The  orchestra,  and  therefore  the  conductor 
and  manager  and  their  wives,  belongs  to  the 
entire  city.  They  should  be  well-known  in  all 
groups  and  not  best- known  in  any. 

Don’t  be  critical  (at  least  not  in  public),  and 
don’t  force  acquaintances  to  be  against  some¬ 
one  else  in  order  to  be  for  the  conductor, 
manager,  or  the  orchestra. 

If  possible,  don’t  be  EUi  orchestra  member, 
or  soloist,  or  hold  positions  of  prominence  in 
the  board  or  women’s  organization. 

Conductors  usually  receive  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  publicity,  and  even  adulation.  The 
role  of  the  wife  of  either  the  conductor  or  the 
manager  is  not  an  easy  one,  but  playing  it 
well  has  many  rewards. 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Roberts,  Board  Member  of  the 
Dallas  Symphony,  discussed  the  job  of  the 
wives  of  conductors  and  managers  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  orchestra  board,  stating 
that  there  are  many  problems  involved  for  the 
wives  and  that  whatever  they  do  or  don’t 
do  is  likely  to  bring  criticism  from  some  peo¬ 
ple. 

“The  wife  of  the  conductor  or  manager  in¬ 
evitably  is  in  the  public  eye.  It  is  best  if  she 
can  steer  a  midle  course  and  stay  out  of  the 
spotlight.  The  wife  should  aid  her  husband 
in  every  way  possible,  but  she  should  defi¬ 
nitely  stay  in  the  background.  She  should 
have  her  own  personal  friends,  but  never  join 
in  a  clique.  She  should  not  be  expected  to 
sell  tickets  or  raise  funds  for  the  orchestra.” 

(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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ABC's  OF  FOUNDATION 
ASSISTANCE 

Speaker:  Homer  Wadsworth,  Executive  Director 
Kansas  City  (Missouri)  Association  of 
Trusts  and  Foundations 

Chairmen:  Alan  Watrous,  Manager,  Dallas 
Symphony. 

“The  right  person  with  the  right  idea  at  the 
right  time”  is  the  criterion  for  the  allocation 
of  foundation  funds,  according  to  Homer 
Wadsworth,  who  spent  the  first  portion  of 
Friday  (June  13)  morning  in  clearing  up  the 
layman’s  concept  of  the  purpose  and  intent 
of  trusts  and  foundations; 

Mr.  Wadsworth  went  on  to  say  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  a  foundation  to  in¬ 
vestigate  minutely  each  of  the  diverse  fields 
which  its  funds  must  serve,  so  it  must  rely 
upon  the  proven,  sound  judgment  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  individual  who  wUl  spend  those  ftmds. 
The  foundations  are  convinced  that  the  less 
interference — whether  imder  the  guise  of 
“guidance”  or  not — from  them,  the  better. 
Hence:  “TOE  RIGHT  PERSON  with  the  right 
idea,  etc.” 

Principally,  foundations  are  interested  in 
research  projects  because  of  their  far  reaching 
effects  and  also  since  the  actual  money  avail¬ 
able  through  a  foundation  in  a  given  area  is 
really  very  small  in  comparison  to  the  total 
amoimt  available  through  other  sources — 
notably  through  the  government.  At  the 
moment,  research  in  the  area  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  problems  presented  by  the  stag¬ 
gering  influx  of  new  college  students  is  com¬ 
manding  the  largest  portion  of  foundation 
attention. 

In  giving  advice  to  the  assembly  as  to  the 
procedure  of  applying  for  a  foundation  grant, 
Mr.  Wadsworth  brought  out  the  following 
points: 

1)  The  appeal  must  be  thorough  and  well 
organized,  but  simple  and  direct.  People  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  allocation  of  foundation 
fimds  have  become  gunshy  of  the  “gimmick.” 
An  elaborate  appeal  designed  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion  may  defeat  itself  psychologically. 

2)  Unlike  United  Fimd  agencies  and  other 
deficit  financing  organizations,  foundations  do 
not  as  a  rule  give  support  over  an  indefinite 
period  of  years  to  projects. 

It  is  well  to  suggest  in  making  a  proposal 
to  foundations  an  estimated  time  p>eriod,  and 
in  most  cases  a  period  not  in  excess  of  five  or 
six  years.  While  there  are  always  exceptions 
to  this  general  rule,  most  foundations  avoid 
commitments  for  indefinite  periods  or  com¬ 
mitments  for  long  terms  of  years. 

3)  The  foundation  trustees  should  never  be 
approached  with  a  project  This  puts  them  in 
a  distasteful  position  and  has,  on  occasion,  led 
to  mismanagement  of  funds.  Follow  the 
proper  channels  provided  by  the  foiuidation’s 
administrative  setup. 

4)  The  increasing  level  of  general  educa¬ 
tion  in  our  country  has  a  direct  effect  upon 
the  allocation  of  foundation  funds  and  pro¬ 
posed  projects  should  be  geared  to  this  in¬ 
crease. 

5)  Foundations  can  spend  huids  only  in  the 
“general  welfare”  because  of  the  tax  laws 
under  which  they  must  operate. 

6)  Once  the  foregoing  points  have  been 
considered,  a  person  with  a  project  should  not 
hesitate  to  approach  a  foundation.  'I^e  foiui- 
dations  are  continually  looking  for  ways  of 
spending  their  money  to  satis^  federal  tax 
laws.  Each  project  is  given  careful  considera¬ 
tion. 
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Leading  Composers  Participate  in  Convention 

Four  leading  composers — Henry  Cowell, 

Roy  Harris,  Carlos  Surinach  and  Wallingford 
Riegger — participated  in  various  ways  in  vari¬ 
ous  sessions  of  the  convention;  in  meetings 
with  the  musicians,  as  creators  of  some  of 
the  music  played  and  in  one  instance  as  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  workshop  orchestra  rehearsals, 
as  speakers  in  general  sessions,  and  as  coun¬ 
sellors  in  countless  informal  sessions. 

Mr.  Surinach  spoke  at  the  annual  women’s 
association  luncheon  (page  8).  Mr.  Harris  con¬ 
ducted  one  of  his  works  at  the  Youth  Musi¬ 
cians  Workshop  rehearsal.  All  four  of  the 
composers  met  with  the  Youth  Musicians 
Workshop  registrants  for  a  discussion  session 
on  Thursday,  chairmanned  by  Bernard  Gold¬ 
berg,  principal  Flutist  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  and  flute  instructor  for  the  Work¬ 
shop.  Members  of  the  Adult  Musicians  Work¬ 
top  and  the  composers  met  together  Satur¬ 
day  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sidney  Harth, 

Concertmaster  of  the  Louisville  Orchestra, 
and  violin  instructor  for  the  Workshop. 

The  composers  again  filled  speakers’  roles 
at  the  annual  composers  luncheon  on  Thurs¬ 
day  at  which  time  Carl  Anton  Wirth,  Com¬ 
poser-conductor  of  the  Rochester  Comunity 
Orchestra  (N.Y.),  and  Chairman  of  the  League 
Composer  Committee,  presented  the  annual 
report  on  performance  of  contemporary  music 
by  League  member  orchestras.  'The  luncheon 
was  followed  by  the  composers  general  con¬ 
vention  session. 

Convention  General  Session 


Subiect:  Today's  Music  and  the  Men  who 
Create  It. 

Chairman:  Oliver  Daniel,  BMI  —  Broadcast 
Music,  Inc. 

Speakers: 

Henry  Cowell 
Roy  Harris 
Carlos  Surinach 
Wallingfard  Riegger. 

This  session  was  designed  to  present  the 
composers  and  their  music  Each  composer 
was  asked  to  briefly  discuss  his  music,  and 
recorded  exerpts  of  their  works  were  played. 
Mr.  Daniel  opened  the  session  with  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  tremendously  important  role 
played  by  contemporary  music  in  our  cultural 
development. 

“Playing  contemporary  music  is  as  much 
a  part  of  our  lives  as  is  the  air  conditioning 
unit  which  is  operating  in  this  very  room”,  he 
stated.  He  then  introduced  the  composer 
panel,  asking  each  of  the  composers  to  tell 
some^ing  of  himself  and  his  music. 

Henry  Cowell  defined  American  music  as 
that  which  is  written  by  an  American  or  writ¬ 
ten  in  America.  He  explained  that  a  com¬ 
poser’s  music  is  a  synthesis  of  his  own  life 
and  experiences,  pointing  out  the  various  ex¬ 
periences  that  had  influenced  his  music. 

“I  was  raised  in  the  Oriental  district  of 
San  Francisco  and  knew  well  as  a  child  the 
music  of  the  Orient.  I  saw  Chinese  opera  be¬ 
fore  seeing  any  other  opera.  My  mother  was 
from  this  Na^ville  area  and  sang  what  we 
called  the  “country  music”.  My  father  was 
from  Ireland.  From  him  I  learned  the  Irish 
folk  tunes  and  dance  rhythms.  Therefore,  my 
music  represents  all  of  these  things.” 

Mr.  Cowell  then  discussed  his  EUeventh 
Symphony  as  exerpts  from  it  were  played. 

Roy  liuris  sul^ribed  to  Mr.  Cowell’s 
thesis  that  a  composer’s  music  is  a  reflection 
of  the  composer’s  own  life,  explaining  that  he 
was  raised  in  Oklahoma  and  that  his  people 
were  pioneers  in  that  area.  He  iqmke  of  his 
memories  of  the  openness  of  the  Oklahoma 
coimtry,  the  strong  influence  of  the  changes 
of  the  seasons,  and  the  weather. 


Composers  Luncheon — Speakers  Table 


“Much  of  my  music  is  an  attempt  to  com¬ 
municate  those  feelings  to  those  who  play 
and  hear  it.”  he  commented,  pointing  out  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  approach  in  the  exerpts  from 
his  Seventh  Symphony  which  were  played. 

Wallingford  Riegger  opened  his  remarks 
with  an  impassioned  plea  for  all  true  music 
lovers  to  band  together  to  save  Carnegie  Hall 
in  New  York  pointing  out  that  it  is  a  symbol 
of  mucli  that  has  become  great  and  traditional 
in  our  musical  life,  and  commented  briefly  on 


his  work  the  New  Dance  which  was  play^^V^ 
for  the  audience. 

Carlos  Surinach,  who  had  spoken  at  the 
Women’s  association  luncheon  the  previous 
day  (page  8),  stated  he  was  bom  in  Spain 
but  that  he  was  becoming  an  American  com¬ 
poser,  and  in  him  and  his  music  the  two 
cultures  were  becoming  as  one.  He  stated  that 
he  knew,  however,  that  his  music  always  will 
hold  a  Spanish  flavor  as  indicated  from  the 
exerpts  played  from  his  Sinfonietta  Flamenca. 


LEAGUE  HAS  RECEIVED— 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
individual  study  programs  in  the  U.S.  and 
abroad,  under  the  guidance  of  conductors  of 
leading  U.S.  major  orchestras  which,  with  the 
League,  had  co-sponsored  conductors  work¬ 
shops  during  the  previous  three  years.  Selec¬ 
tion  of  the  conductors  to  participate  in  the 
advanced  study  program  was  made  upon  the 
advice  and  guidance  of  the  supervising  con¬ 
ductors  of  the  workshops,  and  from  among 
the  more  than  one  hundred  conductors  who 
had,  at  that  time,  participated  in  the  work¬ 
shops  presented  by  the  League  and  the  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Cleveland  and  Los  Angeles  orches¬ 
tras. 

Since  that  time,  the  League  has  co-spon¬ 
sored  additional  conductors  workshops  with 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  Pittsburgh  Sym¬ 
phony  and  the  Opera  Theater  of  the  Juilliard 
School  of  Music,  and  has  presented  a  total  of 
four  summer  workshops  for  conductors. 

Although  the  same  general  plan  used  imder 
the  first  grant  for  selection  of  conductors  to 
participate  in  the  study  program  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  imder  the  new  grant,  certain  changes 


result  of  the  study  experiences  of  the  men 
participating  in  the  program  under  the  first 
grant. 

(For  further  information  on  the  conductors 
advanced  study  program,  see  page  3,  columns 
1  and  2.) 


oras 

adW 


will  be  made  in  the  study  curriculum  as  the  Convention. 


SOL  HUROK— 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

Mr.  Hurok:  “We  were  told  that  records 
would  kill  the  concert  business,  that  rai 
would  will  it,  and  now  we’re  told  that  TV 
certainly  kill  it.  But,  instead,  we  have 
greater  public  than  ever  before  for  good 
music,  but  we  must  give  the  public  really 
good  music.” 

Question:  From  some  of  your  remarks,  it 
appears  you  are  in  favor  of  governmental 
subsidy  for  music.  If  we  now  luve  the  best 
orchestras  in  the  world  under  our  present  sys¬ 
tem,  why  do  you  favor  subsidy? 

Mr.  Hurok:  “Because  I  want  1,000  good 
orchestras  in  the  United  States.” 

Mr.  Kermit  Hansen,  President  of  the  Omaha 
Symphony,  and  toastmaster  for  the  banquet, 
then  brought  the  banquet  to  a  close  and  John 
S.  Edwards,  President  of  the  League,  an¬ 
nounced  the  official  close  of  the  1958  National 


Calendar  of  League  Activities 


Sept.  5-6,  1958,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  League  Board  Meeting 
Nov.  7-9,  1958,  Pittsburi^,  Pa.  Music  Critics  Workshop 
Mar.  17- Apr.  1,  1959,  New  York  City.  Conductors  Opera  Institute 
June  5-13,  1959,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  League  Course  in  Orchestra  Management 
June  11-13,  1959,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  League  National  Convention  and  Arts  Council  Conference 
June  27-July  11,  1959,  Asilomar,  Monterey  Peninsula,  Calif.  Conductors,  Composers  and 
Musicians  Workshop 

Auf.  1-15,  1959,  Sewanee,  Tennessee.  Conductors,  Composers  and  Musicians  Workshop 
(Tentative  Booking) 

Note:  Conductors  Workshops  and  Music  Critics  Workshop  made  possible  by  Rockefeller 
Foundation  grant  to  flie  League. 


Left  to  right:  Com¬ 
posers  Carlos  Suri¬ 
nach,  Henry  Cowell, 
Wallingford  Riegger, 
Carl  Anton  Wirth 
(Luncheon  Chair¬ 
man),  Roy  Harris. 


in 
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Election  of  League 
Board  of  Directors  Held 
During  the  Convention 


The  annual  election  of  members  of  the 
League  Board  of  Directors  was  held  during 
the  National  Convention  in  Nashville  at  the 
June  14th  Annual  League  Meeting. 


Newly  elected  to  the  board  for  three  year 
terms  were  Mrs.  Ben  Hale  Golden,  President, 
Chattanooga  Symphony;  R.  Philip  Hanes,  Jr., 
Board  Member  of  the  Winston-Salem  Sym¬ 
phony;  and  Mrs.  G.  Robert  Herberger,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Phoenix  Symphony  Gviild;  Robert  Mac¬ 
Intyre,  Manager  of  the  Birmingham  Sym¬ 
phony  was  elected  for  a  one  year  term. 

Re-elected  to  the  board  for  three  year 
terms  were  Ralph  Black,  Manager  of  the 
National  Symphony;  John  S.  Edwards,  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony;  George 
Irwin,  Conductor  of  the  Quincy  Symphony 
^11.);  Richard  Lert,  Conductor  of  ^e  Pasa- 
^na  Symphony;  Harold  Scott,  Conductor  of 
Me  San  Gabriel  Valley  Symphony  (Calif.,); 
Alan  Watrous,  Manager  of  the  Dallas  Sym¬ 
phony.  Leslie  White,  Manager  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  a  former  member 
of  the  board,  was  likewise  elected  for  a  three 
year  term,  and  Stanley  Cummings,  Board 
member  of  the  Monterey  Covmty  Symphony 
(Calif.),  was  re-elected  for  a  one  year  term. 


The  following  officers  were  imanimously 
elected  by  the  1958-59  board  of  directors: 
President,  John  S.  Edwards,  Manager,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Symphony;  Vice  Presidents:  Ralph 
Black,  Manager,  National  Symphony;  Mrs. 
Fred  Lazarus,  III,  Board  Member,  Cincinnati 
Symphony;  George  Irwin,  Conductor,  Quincy 
Symphony;  Douglas  Richards,  Manager,  Beau¬ 
mont  Symphony.  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Thompson 
was  re-appointed  Executive  Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  League. 

The  Nominating  Committee  serving  for  the 
^^-59  election  included:  Elden  Bayley,  Jr., 
Hes.,  Sprin^eld  Symphony  (Ohio)  chairman 
Vwe  committee;  Cieorge  Irwin,  Harold  Kend¬ 
rick,  Iden  Kemey. 

The  1958-59  Board  of  Directors  scheduled  a 
two  day  meeting  in  St.  Louis,  Missoimi  on 
September  5-6. 


WOMEN'S  ASSOCIATIONS— 

(Cmitinued  from  Page  8) 

phony  musicians  to  that  of  the  third  stone 
mason. 

Mr.  Arthur  Hauser,  President  of  the  Theo¬ 
dore  Presser  Company  and  of  the  Music 
Publishers  Association  discussed  music  budget 
problems. 

“Well  do  we  know  that  each  of  you  is  faced 
with  your  own  orchestra’s  budget  problems”, 
he  stated,  “but  in  discussing  the  financial 
problems  of  composers  and  publishers  of  to¬ 
day’s  living  music,  we  really  are  talking  about 
only  a  tiny  percentage  of  your  orchestra 
budgets.” 

Referring  to  figimes  contained  in  the  report 
made  to  Uie  publishers  association  by  the 
League  executive  secretary,  Mr.  Hauser  stated 
that  according  to  the  League’s  estimates,  the 
gross  budgets  of  orchestras  totalled  about 
thirty  million  dollars  a  year  and  that  about 
2%  or  $600,000  of  that  total  is  spent  on  music 
rentals,  purchases  and  royalties. 

“If  we  may  assume  that  even  one  sixth  of 
the  total  music  expenditures  are  spent  on 
contemporary  music,  that  means  a  total  an¬ 
nual  expenditure  of  only  $36,000  by  all  the 


1958  Muncians  Workshops 

1958  CONVENTION  MUSICIANS  WORKSHOP 


This  last  summer  witnessed  the  largest 
Musicians  Workshop  enrollment  in  the  six 
years  of  its  existence,  a  total  of  257  regis¬ 
trants.  A  very  valid  reason  for  this  is  there 
were  really  two  separate  and  distinct  work¬ 
shops  instead  of  one  as  had  been  the  case 
for  the  five  previous  years. 

In  order  to  accommodate  the  plea  of  many 
{layers,  conductors  and  board  members  from 
the  growing  number  of  Youth  Orchestras,  the 
League  this  year,  with  the  co-sponsorship  of 
Broadcast  Music,  Inc.  (BMI),  innaugurat^  a 
“Youth  Musicians  Workshop”  which  was  held 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  June  11  and  12, 
to  which  146  youth  orchestra  players  repre¬ 
senting  11  youth  orchestras  came  to  have  four 
clinical  sessions  with  13  princii>al-desk  men 
from  7  major  orchestras.  The  same  type  of  op¬ 
portunity  was  offered  to  players  of  Uie  adult 
symphonies  during  the  “Adult  Musicians 
Workshop”  held  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
June  13  and  14.  One  hundred  eleven  adults 
were  registered  for  their  workshop. 

Each  Workshop  presented  opportunity  for 
its  participants  to  play  in  a  general  orchestra 
rehearsal.  The  Youth  Musicians  Workshop 
orchestra  assembled  on  Wednesday  evening 
under  the  baton  of  Mandn  Rabin,  conductor 
of  the  Central  Kentucky  Youth  Symphwy 
Orchestra.  The  stage  of  Hume  Foj^  Technical 
School  was  a  busy  place  that  night,  for  not 
all  the  146  players  could  be  seated  at  one 
time;  consequently  three  “waves”  <rf  players 
took  their  turns,  and  played  music  of  Handel, 
Valerius-Kindler,  and  Roy  Harris.  Mr.  Rabin 
gave  the  baton  to  Dr.  Iterris  that  he  mi^t 
conduct  his  own  composition  “Reverie”,  a 
work  which  had  been  commissioned  by  and 
for  the  Portland  Youth  Orchestra. 

Friday  night’s  Adult  Musicians  Workshop 
Orchestra  Rehearsal  was  transferred  from 
Hume  Fogg  Auditorium  to  the  Ballroom  of 
the  Hermitage  Hotel  so  that  the  players 
mi^t  be  afforded  a  respite  from  the  sev^ 
heat  in  Nashville  and  revel  in  the  hotel’s  air- 
con^tioning.  And,  too,  the  ballroom  pro¬ 
vided  more  seating  space  for  the  orchestra. 

Franz  Bibo,  Conductor  of  the  City  Sym¬ 
phony  of  New  York,  shared  the  conducting 


U.S.  orchestras  on  music  of  today’s  composers. 
This  means  that  only  one  eighth  of  one  per¬ 
cent  of  the  budget  of  your  orchestras  is  in¬ 
vested  in  the  continued  creation  of  the  very 
product  that  will  insure  the  future  existence 
of  orchestras — the  music  itself.” 

To  show  why  the  publishers  feel  they 
shoulder  an  unfair  portion  of  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
moting  contemporary  music,  Mr.  Hauser  re¬ 
viewed  certain  cost  figures.  Master  copies  and 
reproduction  costs  for  a  score  and  parts  for  an 
eighteen  minute  symphonic  work  require  an 
investment  of  approximately  $2,300.  If  the 
rental  fee  is  $50,  it  means  that  the  work  must 
be  rented  forty-four  times  before  the  pub¬ 
lisher  recovers  his  original  investment. 

“New  music  is  vitally  important  to  our  cvil- 
tural  development”,  stated  Mr.  Hauser,  “and 
that  is  why  we  urge  you  to  give  careful  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  amount  of  money  your  or¬ 
chestras  set  aside  for  investment  in  music.” 

Mr.  Oliver  Daniel  of  Broadcast  Music,  Inc. 
(BMI)  refered  to  the  BMI  publication  s\un- 
marizing  many  aspects  of  the  national  inter¬ 
est  in  music,  giving  statistics  which  indicate 
the  tremendous  appeal  of  serious  music,  and 
the  increase  in  performances  of  contemporary 
music.  The  pamphlets  are  available  in  quan¬ 
tity  to  all  oi^estras  at  no  cost  Requests  for 
them  may  be  sent  to  the  BMI  offices  at  589 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


assignment  with  Guy  Taylor,  Conductor  of 
the  host  Nashville  Symphony.  Music  by  Han¬ 
del,  Schiunann,  Wallingford  Riegger,  Henry 
Cowell,  and  Carlos  Surinach  comprised  the 
program.  Composers  Cowell,  Riegger,  and 
Surinach  were,  at  course,  present  during  the 
rehearsal,  and  the  large  audience  and  orches¬ 
tra  members  were  indeed  demonstrative  of 
their  liking  of  the  works  performed.  A  rather 
general  feeling  was  expressed  that  presenting 
this  orchestra  reheard  in  the  Convention 
hotel  did  much  toward  making  the  Work¬ 
shop  a  more  integral  part  of  the  Convention 
itself. 

Iden  Kemey,  President  of  the  Norwalk 
Symphony  (Connecticut)  served  as  Gener^ 
Workshop  Chairman,  while  Howard  Brown, 
Director  (A  Music  Education  of  the  Nashville 
Public  Schools  handled  the  many  details  on 
the  scene  as  Local  (Chairman.  "Their  efforts 
greatly  enhanced  the  whole  Workshop  or¬ 
ganization  and  were  greatly  af^reciated  not 
only  by  the  instructors  and  the  participants, 
but  aim  by  the  Workshop  Manager,  Richard 
Anshutz  of  the  League  steff. 

WORKSHOP  INSTRUCTORS 

Violin— Sidney  Harth,  Concertmaster,  Louis¬ 
ville  Orchestra 

Viola — Samuel  Lifschey,  Solo  Viola  (Emeri¬ 
tus),  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
Cello— Samuel  Mayes,  Principal  Cello,  Bos¬ 
ton  Symphony 

Bass  —  Warren  Benfleld,  Assistant  Principal 
Bass,  Chicago  Symphony 
Flute  —  Bernard  Goldberg,  Principal  Flute, 
Pittsburg  Symphony 

Oboe— Ralph  Gomberg,  Principal  Oboe,  Bos¬ 
ton  Symph<my 

Clarinet — Gino  Ciolli,  Principal  Clarinet,  Bos¬ 
ton  Symphony 

Bassoon  — Sol  Schoenbach,  former  Principal 
Bassoon,  Philadelphia  Orchestra 

Saxophone  —  Sigurd  Rascher,  Internationally 
known  saxophonist 

Trumpet — Lloyd  Geisler,  Principal  Trumpet, 
National  Symphony 

Horn — Philip  Farkas,  Principal  Horn,  Chicago 
Symphony 

Trombone  —  Robert  Boyd,  Principal  Trom- 
b(me,  Cleveland  Orchestra 
Tuba — Arnold  Jacobs,  Principal  Tuba,  Chi¬ 
cago  Symphony 

Timpani — Stanley  Leonard,  Principal  Tim¬ 
pani,  Pittsburg  Symphony 

Programs  for  the  Musicians  Workshop 
Rehearsals. 

Youth  Musicians  Workshop  Rehearsal. 
Wednesday,  7:00  PJM.  Hume  Fogg  School 
Conductor:  Marvin  Rabin 
Handel,  Royal  Fireworks  Suite 
Valerius  -  Kindler,  Three  Seventeenth 
Century  Dutch  Tunes 
Harris,  Dance  and  Reverie 
The  Harris  worir  was  commissioned  by 
the  Portland  Junior  Symphony  and  pre- 
^  miered  by  that  orchestra  in  April. 

Adult  Musicians  Workshop  Rehearsal.  Fri¬ 
day,  8:00  PJ1I.  Hermitage  Hotel  Ballroom 
Conductor:  Guy  Taylor 
Handel,  Overture  Theodora 
Riegger,  Dance  Rhythms 
Conductor:  Franz  Bibo 
Cowell,(Hymn  and  Fuguing  Tune  No.  3 
Surinach  Faeria  Magica 
Schumann,  Manfred  Overture 
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Bernard  Goldberg,  at  right,  Principal  Flute  with  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  with  his  Youth  Woriishop  class. 


Samuel  Mayes,  standing  at  left.  Principal  'Cellist  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  is  shown  with  the  Adult  Workshop  'Cello  class. 


Gino  Cioffi  shown  with  his  Youth  Workshop  registrants.  Cioffi, 
who  can  be  found  as  the  man  in  dark  suit,  fourth  from  the  right  in 
the  back  row,  is  Principal  Clarinetist  with  the  Boston  Symphony. 


Ralph  Gomberg,  Principal  Oboe  with  the  Boston  Symphony, 
shown  at  far  left  with  his  oboe  class  in  the  Adult  Workshop. 


picture  Samuel  Lifschey,  standing  at  the  right.  Solo- Viola 
of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  is  shown  giving  a  demon- 
or  members  of  the  Adult  Workshop  viola  class. 


1958  Musicians  Workshops 


1958  Musicians  Workshops 


Warren  Benfield,  Assistant  Principal  Bass  player  of  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra  is  shown  second  from  the  right  in  this  picture 
of  the  Adult  Workshop  bass  class. 
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Co-Sponsored  by  the  League  and  RML 


!  Chicago 
IS  picture 


It  must  have  been  a  wrong  note  that  Lloyd  Geisler  is  pointing 
out  to  some  of  these  Adult  Workshop  trumpeters.  Mr.  Geisler  does 
double  duty  with  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Washington 
as  Principal  Trumpet  and  Assistant  Ctmductor. 


Sol  Schoenbach,  former  Principal  Bassoon  with  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  shown  at  far  right  with  his  Adult  class. 


lie  Boston 
ello  class. 


Philip  Farkas,  standing  third  from  the  right,  is  shown  making  a 
point  during  a  session  of  the  Adult  Workshop.  Mr.  Farkas  is  Prin¬ 
cipal  Homist  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Stanley  Leonard,  at  far  right.  Timpanist  with  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  is  shown  with  his  Adult  Workshop  class. 


>olo-Viola 
a  demon - 


Arnold  Jacobs,  seated  at  the  right,  at  work  with  his  Adult  Class. 
Mr.  Jacobs  is  the  Tuba  player  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Robert  Boyd  (at  left).  Principal  Trombone  of  the  Cleveland  Or¬ 
chestra,  with  members  of  the  Adult  Workshop  trombone  class. 
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1958  Workshop  at  Asilomar 

Asilomar,  Chapter  Three 

An  Orchestra  Player's  Viewpoint 

“Asilomar” — (a  name  that  has  taken  on  al¬ 
most  magical  significance  to  many  orchestra 
players  and  conductors  the  past  three  years) 
was  again  the  location  of  the  League’s  “West 
Coast”  Conductors  -  Composers  -  Musicians 
Workshop.  Beginning  on  Simday  evening, 
June  29th,  and  ending  some  twenty-five 
“scheduled”  (plus  many  “supplementary”)  re¬ 
hearsals  later,  Saturday  evening,  July  12,  the 
cypress  and  pine  covered  grounds  of  this 
veritable  retreat  by  the  sea  on  California’s 
Monterey  Peninsula  sotmded  forth  with  the 
music  of  the  masters  of  years  past  and  with 
the  music  of  the  composers  of  today.  Asilomar, 
to  those  of  us  who  have  attended  these  past 
years,  has  come  to  mean  much  more  than  just 
another  workshop,  more  than  just  another  or¬ 
chestra,  more  than  many  other  things  com¬ 
bined.  Indeed,  it  poses  a  most  difficult  problem 
before  anyone  who  tries  to  descril^  what 
Asilomar  is  and  means  to  the  musicians  and 
conductors  who  have  participated  in  any  of 
the  workshops  held  there  the  past  three  years. 
Just  about  every  descriptive  adjective  has 
been  used  to  describe  me  first  two  years’ 
activities  there — one  can  only  meekly  say  that 
this  year  was  not  one  bit  different  from  1956 
and  1957  but  more  of  the  same  wonderful 
music-making  we  had  enjoyed  before. 

This  orchestra,  comprised  of  members  of 
major,  community,  and  college  orchestras 
throughout  the  United  States,  was  one  which 
conductors  of  any  orchestra  would  be  justly 
proud.  There  were  over  sixty  strings,  a  total 
of  well  over  ninety  musicians  including  the 
most  astounding  percussion  section  one  could 
ever  hope  to  have — all  conductors! 

Dr.  Richard  Lert,  Conductor  of  the  Pasadena 
Symphony,  again  led  the  Artistic  Staff  of  the 
Workshop  in  his  capacity  of  Supervising  Con¬ 
ductor  as  he  had  the  two  previous  years.  Dr. 
Emo  Daniel,  Ccmductor  of  the  Wichita  Falls 
Symphony  (Texas)  served  as  Assistant  Super¬ 
vising  Conductor,  and  in  that  capacity  he  not 
only  conducted  the  orchestra  but  also  handled 
the  very  arduous  task  of  scheduling  the  “who- 
what-when”  of  the  rehearsals  (which  conduc¬ 
tor  would  conduct  what  composition  and  at 
what  time.)  Serving  as  General  Supervisor 
of  the  administrative  aspects  of  the  Workshop 
was  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Thompson,  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  League.  John  S.  Edwards,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  League,  took  a  busman’s  holiday 
as  Manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  to 
be  the  Workshop’s  Orchestra  Manager.  His 
signal  of  “Five  minutes”  to  the  conductors  as 
their  time  on  the  podium  neared  an  end 
became  a  trademark. 

Tfie  sixteen  conductors  certified  as  conduct¬ 
ing  participants  came  from  as  far  east  as  North 
Carolina,  as  near-by  as  Asilomar’s  home 
ground  of  Monterey,  California.  ’The  six  com¬ 
posers  who  were  present  during  the  Work- 
sh(^  included  Wallingford  Riegger,  Henry 
Cowell,  Ernst  Krenek,  Walter  Aschaffenburg, 
faculty  member  of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory 
of  Music,  and  student  composers  George  Burt 
of  Mills  College,  and  Peter  Phillips  from  the 
University  of  Texas. 

During  the  rehearsals  of  a  composition  of 
Mr.  Cowell’s  a  few  bowls  and  cups  of  various 
sizes,  shapes  and  of  more  importance,  pitches 
from  the  cabinets  of  Asilomar’s  Dining  Hall 
were  brou^t  into  play  as  musical  instru¬ 
ments.  Having  thus  been  «nployed  they  were 
christened  “instruments”  and  whai  returned 
to  the  kitchen  were  appropriately  retired  from 
active  culinary  service. 

Iliroughout  the  two  weeks  there  were  any 
number  of  meetings,  formal  and  informal,  be¬ 


Discussing  a  score  with  Dr.  Richard  Lert  (bade  to  camera  left)  are  (seated  left  to  ri^t) 
Workshop  Assisting  Conductor  Daniel  and  Workshop  participating  conductors:  Dutton,  Mor¬ 
rissey,  DeRonde,  Anderson,  luele.  Swift,  Yaghjian.  Standing:  Miller,  Williams,  Reyn<dds, 
Stephiui,  Rudolf,  and  Millar. 


Mills  College  student  composer  George  Burt  hears  his  own  composition  in  rehearsal  at 
Asilomar.  Standing  (1.  to  r.):  Peter  Phillips,  student  composer.  University  of  Texas,  Austin, 
Texas;  Workshop  orchestra  clarinetist  Sam  Bradshaw,  University  of  Southern  Califoniia;  and 
(seated,  1.  to  r.):  Composers  Burt,  Henry  Cowell,  and  Wallingford  Riegger.  Standing  (r^t): 
Robert  Rudolf,  conductor.  Little  Rock  Philharmonic,  Ark.  Seated  far  lefL  Sidney  GiWer  of 
The  Griller  String  Quartet. 


tween  Dr.  Lert,  Dr.  Daniel  and  the  sixteen 
conducting  participants,  the  composers  and 
the  musicians,  with  topics  as  diversified  as 
how  to  beat  a  Copland  measure  of  %  time, 
discussions  with  Mr.  Krenek  on  electronic 
music,  to  personal  glimpses  and  memories  Dr. 
Lert  could  relate  about  his  experiences  and 
friends  such  as  Artur  Nikisch,  Richard 
Strauss,  and  many,  many  others. 

It’s  sometimes  a  good  question  as  to  who 
learns  more  about  ccmducting  at  these  won¬ 
derful  sessions — ^the  conductors  or  the  orches¬ 
tra  musicians.  Certainly  orchestra  members 
have  returned  to  their  home  orchestras  not 
only  enthused  but  much  more  dedicated  to 


good  music-making  and  demanding  higher 
standards  of  performance. 

Although  this  was  the  third  West  C!oast 
Workshop,  still  some  new  developments  were 
added.  An  “Audience  Participation  Unit”  was 
fo^ed,  and  the  persons  who  participated  in 
this  new  unit  of  activities  on  occasion  “sat-in” 
with  the  orchestra  during  rehearsal,  and  at 
other  times  sat  with  the  conductors  or  up  <xi 
the  stage  or  in  the  balcony.  Of  course  there 
were  discussions  with  Lea^e  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary  Thompsem  and  League  President  Ed¬ 
wards  on  exploring  the  ways  in  which  audi¬ 
ence  members  may  bec<Mne  more  “active 
participants”  in  orchestral  music  making. 


Asilomar  fuest  composers  pose  with  supervising  conductors  l^rt  Asilomar  guest  composer  Wallingford  Riegger  takes  to  podium 

and  Daniel  at  Asilomar.  (Left  to  right):  Composers  Peter  Phillips,  to  conduct  one  of  his  own  compositions. 

University  of  Texas;  Henry  Cowell,  Wallingford  Riegger,  Dr.  Lert, 


Dr.  Daniel,  and  composer  Walter  Aschaifenburg,  Oberlin  Conserva- 


“The  composer  wrote  it  that  way,  but - ” 

Dr.  Lert  (left),  Henry  Cowell,  and  Walling¬ 
ford  Riegger. 


W  It  seems  that  when  over  100  musicians  as¬ 
semble  together  in  a  setting  such  as  that  af- 
fored  by  Asilomar,  that  not  even  two,  two- 
and-a-half  hour  long  rehearsals  a  day  are 
sufficient  to  satisfy  their  musical  hunger. 
Many  “supplementary”  rehearsals  of  smaller 
ensembles,  quartets,  etc.,  developed.  It  be¬ 
came  quite  difficult  to  go  anywhere  on  the 
Asilomar  grounds  or  in  the  buildings  without 
finding  groups  of  musicians  assembled  and 
playing.  There  sometimes  was  hardly  any 
time  for  the  main  rehearsal  hall  to  be  re¬ 
arranged  in  seating  set-ups  from  one  rehear¬ 
sal  to  the  next.  One  very  interesting  group 
improvised  one  whole  afternoon  and  the  re- 
su]^  were  to  say  the  least,  imique. 

But  there  was  a  time  for  play,  too.  On 
several  occasions  the  swimming  pool  was 
whipped-up  by  the  musicians,  and  the  ping- 
pong  and  billard  tables  were  much  in  use  in 
the  Administration  Building.  (That  coffee 
machine  certainly  got  a  hard  work-out  in  the 
late  evenings.)  Not  only  these  things,  but  two 
parties  were  also  held.  One  party  was  of  and 
by  the  workshop  attendees,  the  other  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  B<^d  of  the  Monterey  County 
Symphony.  A  side-splitting  skit,  parodying 
actions  and  words  of  the  week’s  events  was 


“Fiddles,  sing  a  little  more,”  urges  Dr.  Lert  “Take  me  to  your  conductor”,  say  the  little 
during  rehearsal.  (In  background)  Dr.  Daniel,  green  men  in  the  pictures  occupying  the  at- 

Henry  Cowell,  and  ASOL  President  John  tendon  (during  rehearsal)  of  Trombonist  Ed- 

Edwards.  ward  Freudenberg,  Pasadena  Symphony,  Cali¬ 

fornia. 

has  of  Asilomar  are,  that  for  two  weeks,  he  er,  from  one  whose  enthusiasm  and  dedication 

has  teen  able  to  see  great  music-making  to  the  performance  of  music  of  the  highest 

done  in  the  grand  manner;  has  heard  and  even  standards  is  matched  only  by  the  personal 

endured  some  hard,  firm,  but  gentle  and  lov-  devotion  and  admiratimi  of  those  who  work 

ing  admonitions  on  what  it  takes  to  be  a  under  this  most  sincere  and  great  musician 

really  good  conductor,  a  really  good  perform-  and  man— Dr.  Richard  Lert 


’  X. 
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the  high-light  of  one  of  these  parties.  There 
were  musical  (?)  groups  too  .  .  .  (the 
William  Tell  Overture  never  seem  the 
same!)  And  of  coiirse,  dancing. 

But  after  all  is  said  and  done  about  this 
workshop — the  16  conductors,  the  6  composers, 
the  90-odd  players,  the  nearly  100  composi¬ 
tions  that  comprised  the  Workshop’s  library — 
the  most  lasting  and  vivid  memories  that  one 


Composer  Henry  Cowell  (right)  reads  the 
score  of  one  of  1^  compositions  with  Con¬ 
ductors  Robert  Rudolf,  Little  Rock  Philhar¬ 
monic,  Ark.  (left);  and  Arthur  Stephan,  Allen 
Park  Symphony,  Mich,  as  Walter  Charles, 
conductor,  Abilene  Symphony,  and  Gregory 
Millar,  conductor,  Monterey  County  Sym¬ 
phony  and  San  Francisco  Litde  Symphony  lis¬ 
ten  intently  in  the  background. 


Composer  Ernst  Krenek  (center)  gives  the 
orchestra  an  involuntary  downbeat  from  the 
sidelines.  With  Mr.  Krenek  are  (1^)  Cari 
Haverlin,  President,  BML  and  (right)  Dr. 
Emo  Daniel,  Workshop  As^tant  Supervising 
Conductor  and  Conductor,  Wichita  Falls  Sym¬ 
phony,  Texas. 
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1958  Workthop  at  Seteanee 


Music  and  Sewanee 


By  Mrs.  Katherine  Moore,  Member  of  Knoxville  Symphony,  and 
Violinist  in  Sewanee  Workshop  Orchestra 


To  the  American  summer  scene  of  “straw- 
hat”  drama,  outdoor  pageants,  and  picnics-in- 
the-park  has  been  added  a  new  musical 
phenomena — the  summer  orchestra  Work¬ 
shops  for  Conductors  presented  by  the  League. 

To  the  annual  Musicians  Workshop  offered 
in  conjunction  with  the  national  conventions, 
and  the  Conductor’s  Workshop  at  Asilomar, 
Monterey  Peninsula,  California,  has  been 
added  a  third  workshop — the  Mideastem- 
Southem  Workshop  for  Conductors  which 
opened  August  1  on  the  beautiful  campus  of 
the  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  high  atop  “the  mountain”  on  the 
Cumberland  Plateau  southeast  of  Nashville 
and  northwest  of  Chattanooga. 

Devotees  of  literature  throughout  the  nation 
are  familiar  with  the  famous  “Sewanee  Re¬ 
view”  which  has  held  a  place  of  high  esteem 
in  the  literary  world  for  many  years;  many 
people  have  sung  “Suwannee  River”  (which 
does  not  flow  anywhere  near  the  University  of 
the  South) — to  the  78  musicians,  13  conduc¬ 
tors,  six  staff  members,  and  forty  wives  and 
children  of  participants,  all  the  praise  and 
affection  for  “Sewanee”  quickly  became  at¬ 
tached  to  the  week  of  this  newest  League 
workshop.  The  weather  was  hot — but  pleas¬ 
ant;  the  dress  informal,  and  the  setting  ideal. 

Only  a  few  theological  summer  school  stu¬ 
dents  shared  the  campus  with  the  work- 
shoppers,  and  if  Sewanee  residents  “left  the 
mountain”  as  music  poured  from  rehearsal 
halls,  dormitories,  and  even  the  beach  during 
all  the  waking  and  many  of  the  wee  sma’ 
hours,  none  complained. 

Southern  hospitality  was  at  its  best  at 
Sewanee,  and  University  officials  put  all  their 
facilities  at  the  disposal  of  the  musicians  and 
their  families.  From  the  delightful  tea  at  the 
historic  home  of  Public  Relations  Director  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  Ben  Chitty,  a  picnic  on  the  beach 
of  nearby  Lake  O’Dotmell,  a  “spelunking” 
trip  to  a  cave,  to  a  bus  tour  of  the  10,0()0-acre 
Sewanee  Domain,  musicians,  conductors  and 
their  families  were  made  welcome. 

For  many  members  of  the  orchestra,  the 
rehearsal  hall  was  a  special  delight.  Hie 
paneled-walled,  vaulted  ceiling  Sewanee  Li¬ 
brary  was  cleared  of  tables  and  chairs  and 
made  available  for  rehearsals.  The  last  stand 
of  second  violins  sat  in  front  of  the  huge 
fireplace  with  logs  already  arranged  for  chilly 
evenings.  First  violin  and  cello  section  mem¬ 
bers  sitting  in  outside  chairs  might  browse  in 
“Complete  Works  of  William  Blake”  or 
“Soci^ism  in  Eighteenth  Century  England” 
during  a  tacit  section  of  “Pictures  at  an 
Exhibition”  (none  did),  and  if  the  marble 
cavalier  smil^  a  bit  condesendinglv  from  his 
lighted  niche  in  the  entrance  hall,  me  bishops 
in  their  gold  frames  on  the  library  walls  kept 
their  benign  calm  at  the  imusu^  sounds  in 
the  usually  quiet  romn. 

The  newest  workshop  was  second  in  a  row 
for  supervising  conduc^rs  Dr.  Richard  Lert, 
Pasadena  (C^if.)  symphcmy  and  Dr.  Emo 
Daniel,  Wichita  Falls  (Texas)  Symphony  as 
well  as  for  ASOL  President  John  Edwards 
and  Elxecutive  Secretary  Mrs.  Helen  M. 


Conductors  attending  the  Conductors  and  Musicians  Workshop  at  the  University  of  the 
South,  Sewanee,  Tennessee,  Aug.  1-9  take  advantage  of  rehearsal  intermission  to  listen  to  a 
word  of  advice  from  Supervising  Conductor  Dr.  Richard  Lert  (standing  right).  Pictured  are: 
(seated  left  to  right):  Conductors  Spooner,  Raisis,  Assistant  Superving  Conductor  Dr.  Emo 
D^el,  Hegyi,  Charles.  Standing:  (left  to  right)  Fraser,  Roland  Jtdmson,  Russell,  Warren, 
Williams,  Bellar,  Mills,  West,  Priakos,  Albert  Johnson.  Conductors  Hegyi,  Charles,  and  Priakos 
participated  only  as  members  of  the  Workshop  orchestra. 


Thompson  who  barely  had  time  to  touch  their 
home  bases  after  the  close  of  the  Western 
Workshop  at  Asilomar. 

“I  doubt  that  I’ll  ever  conduct  an  orchestra 
half  as  good  as  this  one,”  said  one  of  the 
Workshop  conductors  on  the  second  day  of 
rehearsals.  “You  just  go  ahead  and  play,  and 
I’ll  follow  you.” 

Forty-one  symphony  orchestras  in  twenty- 
two  states  were  represented  in  the  Sewanee 
Workshop.  For  some  of  the  musicians,  it  was 
also  second  in  a  row  .  .  .  six  of  them  had  been 
at  Asilomar.  One  of  the  League’s  staunchest 
friends  and  most  loyal  supporters  who  always 
makes  the  League’s  summer  circuit,  Mr.  Walter 
Piasecki,  of  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  and  father 
of  Walter  Charles,  Conductor  of  the  Abilene 


Symphony,  attended  rehearsals  with  un¬ 
diminished  interest  and  enthusiasm. 

Bonds  of  friendship  are  quickly  forged  by 
music,  and  by  the  second  day  of  the  Sewanee 
Workshop,  chamber  music  groups  had  sprung 
up  in  residence  halls,  the  library  loggia,  and 
even  the  beach.  A  stranger  arriving  on  the 
Sewanee  campus  could  take  his  choice  of  a 
brass  quintet  reading  a  scarcely  dry  new  com¬ 
position,  a  string  trio  and  piano  reading 
Schubert,  a  sextet  reading  Mendelssohn,  a 
Brahms  double  concerto,  or  individual  prac¬ 
tice  sessions  emenating  from  countless  open 
dormitory  windows. 

Many  musicians  thoughtfully  brought  along 
parts  for  their  favorite  chamber  music,  but 
none  proved  so  thoroughly  enjoyable  as  the 


Trumpet  player  Frank  Ostrowski  (left) 
Pittsburgh  Symphony  and  horn  player  Arthur 
Krehbiel,  Chicago  Symphony,  interrupt  their 
al  fresco  duet  in  the  Sewanee  Library  loggia 
to  heed  the  “back  to  work”  summons  of  Work¬ 
shop  Orchestra  manager  John  Edwards 
(standing).  Manager,  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  President  of  the  League. 


On  their  way  to  a  morning  rehearsal  at 
Sewanee  are  (left  to  right)  Violinists  Jamesi 
Bales  and  Anthony  Raisis  (conductor).  Oak' 
Ridge  Symphony;  tuba  player  Robert  ^iason, 
Norwalk  Symphony;  Felix  Spooner,  conduc¬ 
tor,  El  Dorado  (Aik.)  Symphony;  and  An¬ 
thony  Bianco,  Principal  bass,  Pittsburgh  Sym¬ 
phony. 
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“The  Sewanee  German  Band”  under  the  directian  of  Clarinetist 

kphn  Crawford  (right  foreground),  Columbia  (Pa.)  Little  Symphony, 
ntertained  Workshop  participants  with  its  scintillating  repertoire  at 
works  taken  almost  completely  from  the  “Whoopee  John  Band  Book". 


Workshop  Conductor  Felix  Spooner,  conductor,  El  Dorado  (Ark.) 
Symphony,  conducts  a  rehearsal  session  of  the  orchestra  in  the 
Sewanee  Library  while  Dr.  Lert  listens  intently  in  the  background. 


1958  Workshop  at  Sewanee 


complete  set  of  “Whoopee  John  Band  Books” 
which  Clarinetist  John  Crawford  (Columbia, 
Pa.,  Little  Symphony)  failed  to  deliver  to  a 
friend  on  the  way  to  Sewanee. 

“The  Sewanee  Little  German  Band”  quick¬ 
ly  earned  enduring  local  fame  in  an  im¬ 
promptu  very  late  evening  appearance  at  an 
eating  establishment  in  nearby  Monteagle, 
and  Band  Impressario  John  Edwards  was 
beseiged  with  requests  for  return  engage¬ 
ments.  “The  Whoopee  John”  literature  be¬ 
came  favorite  extra-curricxila  repertoire,  and 
a  concert  on  the  beach  at  the  picnic  at  Lake 
O’Donnell  was  finally  reluctantly  concluded 
due  to  inadequacy  of  lighting  from  flashlights 
and  cigarette  lighters. 

If  League  winter  activities  devote  much 
time  and  work  to  orchestra  administration, 
^mmer  activities  are  devoted  to  music.  Five 
Kurs  of  daily  rehearsal  gave  musicians  an 
Kportunity  to  play  much  of  the  favorite  or¬ 
chestra  repertoire — the  Haydn  “London”  Sym¬ 
phony,  Brahms’  Symphony  No.  1,  Beethoven 
Symphonies  No.  6,  No.  7,  No.  8,  Dvorak  Sym¬ 
phony  No.  4,  Strauss’  “Don  Juan,”  Stravinsky’s 
“Firebird  Suite,”  Mussorgsky’s  “Pictures  at 
an  Exhibition,”  and  Copland’s  “Appalachian 
Spring” — to  name  only  a  few. 

The  intensity  of  workshop  rehearsals 
creates  many  unforgettable  impressions — the 
indescribable  magic  of  a  few  measures  of 
Schubert  Symphony  No.  5  conducted  by  Dr. 
Lert,  the  “smooth-as-silk”  orchestra  manage¬ 
ment  of  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Manager  John 
Edwards,  the  trumpet  solo  in  “Samuel  Golden - 
berg  and  Schmuyle”  by  Mussorgsky,  and 
the  final  reading  of  “The  Emperor  Waltz” 
with  Dr.  Lert  conducting. 

For  the  musicians  there  was  good  music, 
good  fun,  and  rewarding  work.  For  workshop 
conductors  there  were  hours  of  study,  patient 
and  helpful  guidance  from  Dr.  Lert  and  Dr. 
Daniel,  new  insights  gained,  and  improved 
technique  gained.  For  the  League  staff,  it 
was  a  new  experiment  and,  judging  from  the 
flood  of  on-the-spot  applications  for  the  1959 
Sewanee  Workshop — one  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful. 

There  were  tears  during  the  last  rehearsal 
as  the  orchestra  refused  to  let  Dr.  Lert  leave 
the  podium  after  the  Strauss  waltz. 

“You  have  played  so  beautifully  I  think  we 
will  not  rehearse  more,”  he  said  simply.  “For 
now,  we  will  just  say,  in  the  words  of  our 
Mr.  Edwards,  next  rehearsal — next  year.” 


Workshop  Librarians 

Lauded  by  Conductors, 
Musicians  and  Music  Libraries 


Kermit  Peters,  Oboist  and  Chief  Librarian 
for  the  Summer  Workshops. 


One  of  the  most  important  behind-the- 
scenes  workers  in  any  orchestra  workshop  is 
the  orchestra  librarian  whose  task  never  ends. 
His  is  the  responsibility  for  putting  all  the 
music  in  the  proper  place  at  the  right  time, 
seeing  that  every  stand  in  the  orchestra  has  a 
complete  set  of  rehearsal  music,  and  most 
difficult  of  all — collecting  all  the  parts  after 
reheat  sal  and  the  workshop  for  return  in 
“apple-pie”  order  to  the  rental  agency  or 
library. 

Oboist  Kermit  Peters,  former  member  of  the 
Sioux  City  Symphony,  recent  Master’s  grad¬ 
uate  from  the  Elastman  School  of  Music,  first 
oboist  of  the  Omaha  Symphony  and  Lincoln 
Symphony  and  Associate  Professor  of  Music 
at  the  University  of  Omaha  for  the  coming 
year;  and  Richard  Anshutz,  ASOL  staff  mem¬ 
ber,  former  timpanist  of  the  Sioux  City  Sym¬ 
phony  and  current  timpanist  of  the  Charleston 
(West  Va.)  Symphony  shared  the  librarian’s 
task  for  both  the  Asilomar  and  Sewanee 
Conductors  Workshop  Orchestras.  (Mr. 
Anshutz  also  handled  the  librarian’s  job  for 
the  Musicians  Workshop  during  the  Ctmven- 
tion  at  Nashville). 


Music  for  Workshop  rehearsals  came  from 
at  least  fifteen  different  sources,  and  the 
young  librarians  estimated  that  the  95  com¬ 
positions  in  the  Asilomar  repertoire  and  45 
in  the  Sewanee  repertoire  involved  at  least 
9,000  separate  parts! 

More  astonishing  yet  is  the  record  set — 
14,000  pieces  of  music  in  two  seasons  and  not 
one  single  part  lost  or  damaged! 

“The  music  was  returned  by  the  League 
in  such  fine  condition  both  summers  that  I 
would  like  to  send  Kermit  Peters  and  Dick 
Anshutz  out  with  each  orchestration  loaned 
by  the  Fleisher  Music  Collection,”  wrote 
Fleisher  Curator  Theodore  Seder  to  the 
Lea^e,  and  such  a  worthy  accolade  amply 
repaid  Librarians  Peters  and  Anshutz  for  the 
countless  hours  of  patient  sorting,  counting, 
and  re-packaging.  If  the  librarians  work^ 
half  the  night  after  rehearsals  (as  they  often 
did),  they  were  none-the-less  enthusiastic 
and  eager  members  of  the  workshop  orches¬ 
tras  for  the  rehearsals. 

Added  to  these  words  of  appreciation  were 
the  many  glowing  comments  from  the  musi¬ 
cians  and  conductors  participating  in  the 
workshops  testifying  to  “our  wonderful  li¬ 
brary  service.”  'The  “men  behind  the  men  of 
music”  set  a  record  and  performed  a  service 
that  will  challenge  the  best  efforts  of  future 
aspirants  for  their  job. 


ITALIAN  VIOLINS 

iVoiv,  as  alicaySf  the  best! 

Instruments  by  more  than  fifty  Mod¬ 
em  Italian  Makers,  including  An- 
toniazzi,  Bisiach,  Omati,  Pollasixi, 
Sderci  and  Scarampella.  Certified. 
Lowest  prices  anywhere! 

Marlin  Brinser 

643  Stuyvesant  Avenue 
Irvington  11,  New  Jersey 

"America's  Foremost  Importer 
of  Italian  Instruments” 
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AN  ANALYSIS  OF - 


The  League's  Summer  Workshops  for  Conductor! 
and  Orchestra  Players 


Third  West  Coost  Workshop,  June  27 -July  13,  1958 


First  Southeostern  Workshop,  August 

The  summer  workshops  for  conductors, 
composers  and  orchestra  players  are  now  an 
integral  and,  it  is  hoped,  permanent  part  of 
the  League’s  overall  special  study  program 
developed  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  orchestras 
in  their  constant  efforts  to  raise  artistic  stand¬ 
ards.  A  total  of  four  summer  workshops  now 
have  been  held — three  on  the  West  Coast  and 
one  in  the  Southeast — all  made  possible 
through  funds  granted  to  the  League  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  plus  unstinting  con¬ 
tributions  of  time,  effort  and  talent  on  the 
part  of  the  participating  orchestra  players, 
conductors  and  composers. 

The  orchestra  players  receive  only  their 
board  and  room  expenses  during  the  work¬ 
shops  and  meet  their  own  transportation  ex¬ 
penses  in  connection  with  the  projects.  Con¬ 
ducting  participants  meet  all  their  own  ex¬ 
penses  including  those  of  board  and  room. 
Financial  help  is  given  on  the  travel,  board 
and  room  expenses  of  composers  invited  to 
participate  in  the  workshops.  All  services  are 
contributed  by  the  participants.  For  the  most 
part,  music  vised  in  the  workshops  is  loaned 
by  libraries  and  publishers. 

The  overall  statistics  on  the  four  workshops 
are  impressive: 

Total  niunber  of  weeks  of  summer 


workshop  operations  —  6  weeks 

Total  number  of  full  orchestra 

rehearsal  hours .  195  hours 

Total  number  of  man-hours 
represented  in  the 


rehearsals  . 70,200  man-hours 

(Almost  the  equivalent  of  the  nvunber  of 


hours  in  ten  years  time.) 

Total  number  of  different  orchestra 
players  having  participated  in 

the  four  workshops  .  322 

Total  number  of  different  orchestras 

represented  . . . - . .  122 

Total  nvunber  of  conducting  participants 

in  the  four  workshops  .  46 

Total  nvunber  of  composer  participants  12 
Total  cash  expenditure  by  the 


League  —  approximately .  $55,000.00 

Estimate  of  cash  value  of  total  serv'ices 
contributed  by  orchestra  players, 
supervising  conductors  and 

composers  _ _ _  $150,000.00 

Statistics,  as  everyone  in  the  orchestra 
world  knows,  never  tell  the  whole  story.  The 
workshop  statistics  may  be  impressive,  but 
the  real  crux  of  the  matter  is  voiced  in  the 
searching,  dUrect  question:  “What  has  been 
accomplished  that  will  carry  over  into  the 
actual  music  making  of  the  orchestras  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  workshop  participants?” 

The  workshop  participants  themselves  pro¬ 
vide  some  of  the  answers.  The  orchestra 
players  tell  of  Uve  value  of  greatly  widened 
knowledge  of  orchestral  repertoire,  price¬ 
less  experience  in  sight  reading,  increased 
flexibility  in  playing  as  the  result  of  rehears¬ 
ing  under  many  conductors,  reawakened  en- 
thvisiasm  and  direction  for  private  study  and 
practice,  renewed  joy  in  music  itself. 

The  conducting  participants  bear  witness  to 
new  insight  into  conducting  as  a  technique 
which  must  be  learned,  recognition  of  tech¬ 
nical  weaknesses  of  which  they  had  heretofore 
been  totally  unaware,  awareness  of  a  strange¬ 
ly  new,  intricate  and  enriched  world  of  music 
unfolding  before  them  as  the  result  of  dis- 
cvissions,  demonstrations  and  teaching  on  the 
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part  of  the  workshop  sui>ervising  conductors 
and  composers,  gaining  of  new  confidence  as 
the  result  of  being  able  to  try  several  ap¬ 
proaches  to  a  work  or  passage  without  concert 
pressure  and  with  opportvmity  to  analyze  and 
obtain  covmsel  on  the  various  approaches  from 
musicians,  conductors  and  composers  who 
likewise  saw  the  problems  involved  and  heard 
the  results  of  the  several  solutions. 

The  composers  report  that  they  find  vm- 
equalled  opportunity  in  the  workshops  to 
learn  of  playing  and  conducting  problems 
posed  by  their  own  music,  by  that  of  their 
colleagues  and  of  the  masters  who  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  them;  a  chance  to  re-score  a  passage 
and  then  hear  how  it  sounds  “Uiat  way”;  an 
imparallelled  freedom  and  richness  in  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  between  those  who  conduct 
and  those  who  are  conducted,  between  those 
who  create  music  and  those  who  interpret  and 
perform  it. 

These  values  are  obviously  present  in  the 
workshops  because  the  workshops  are  care¬ 
fully  planned  and  developed  so  these  very 
values  and  opportunities  will  be  offered.  But, 
now,  after  the  three  years  of  this  work  other 
values  are  beginning  to  reveal  themselves. 
They  come  as  flie  direct  result  of  the  experi¬ 
ence,  dedicated  and  professional  approach 
to  the  work  on  the  part  of  the  supervising 
conductors — Dr.  Richard  Lert  and  Dr.  Emo 
Daniel — and  of  the  master  composers  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  workshops. 

l^e  professional  approach  starts  in  the 
early  planning  Stages  of  each  workshop — with 
the  selection  of  the  basic  repertoire  which  in¬ 
cludes  all  periods  and  schools  of  music.  Con¬ 
ducting  participants  are  asked  to  choose  from 
the  repertoire  list  (1)  works  which  they  wish 
to  conduct,  and  (2)  works  which  they  don’t 
want  to  conduct  during  the  workshop  but 
which  they  want  to  study. 

After  endless  checking  and  cross  checking 
of  the  conductors’  choices  on  the  part  of  the 
supervising  conductors,  the  study  and  con¬ 
ducting  assignments  are  worked  out  months 
in  advance.  Upon  each  conductor  is  placed 
the  responsibility  of  thoroughly  preparing 
himself  on  his  section  of  the  repertoire. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  workshop,  and  before 
the  orchestra  players  arrive  the  participating 
conductors  have  opportunity  to  check  their 
advance  study  and  preparation  with  the 
supervising  conductors  in  individual  and 
group  conferences.  Those  conductors  respon¬ 
sible  for  rehearsing  works  of  composers  at¬ 
tending  the  workshop  have  opportunity  for 
extensive  personal  conferences  with  the  com¬ 
posers  prior  to  the  rehearsals  scheduled  for 
those  works.  In  addition,  there  is  opportunity 
for  the  conductors  to  do  advance  work  with 
orchestra  section  heads  if  they  so  choose. 

The  League,  as  the  management  agency  for 
the  workshops,  assumes  responsibility  for  do¬ 
ing  everything  possible  to  insure  that  all  ad¬ 
ministrative  details  likewise  are  handled  in 
as  professional  a  manner  as  possible  to  the 
end  that  the  music  making  shall  not,  at  any 
time,  be  impeded  by  careless  or  inadequate 
mechanics.  Rehearsal  schedules  are  an¬ 
nounced  in  advance  and  adhered  to — strictly. 

Rehearsals  start  exactly  on  time  and,  al¬ 
most  without  exception,  end  on  time.  The 
artistic  staff  seeks  to  achieve  good  musical 
balance  within  each  rehearsal  program.  The 
programs,  including  listing  of  the  composi¬ 
tions,  the  order  in  which  Aey  will  be  played 
and  the  conductors  responsible  for  rehearsing 
each  work  are  mimeographed  and  distributed 
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to  all  participants  from  one  to  three  days  in 
advance. 

The  librarians  usually  have  the  rehearsal 
folders  available  far  enough  in  advance  to  al¬ 
low  time  for  individual  practice  by  the  musi¬ 
cians  prior  to  each  rehearsal. 

So  it  is,  that  when  a  conductor  finally  comes 
to  the  rehearsal  podium  it  is  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  he  has  had  extensive  opportxmity 
to  prepare  himself  for  that  rehearsal,  that  a 
full  and  competent  orchestra  is  at  his  dis¬ 
posal  for  a  stated  period  of  time,  and  that  the 
sole  concern  at  the  moment  is  his  competency 
as  a  conductor  and  a  musician.  All  extraneous 
matters  have  been  dispensed  wiA.  Re¬ 
hearsals  are  intense,  often  fraught  with  emo¬ 
tion  and  strain  as  a  conductor  discovers  his 
technique  is  inadequate,  his  musical  idet^fc 
invalid,  or  his  basic  knowledge  of  music  lack^^ 
ing  in  many  essentials.  But  where  else  can 
he  make  these  discoveries — and  if  he  wislies  to 
try  to  find  solutions  to  his  problems,  ex¬ 
perienced,  gifted  counselors  with  full  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  involved  and  an 
eagerness  to  help  are  available  to  him  nearly 
twenty-four  hours  a  day.  And,  not  infre¬ 
quently,  the  entire  workshop  shares  a  con¬ 
ductor’s  joy  and  satisfaction  as  he  finds  his 
preparation  has  been  good,  that  he  has  made 
excellent  strides  forward,  that  he  can  take 
his  place  among  the  gifted  conductors  of  his 
time. 

With  the  art  and  technique  of  music  making 
stripped  of  pretensions  and  dilettantism,  its 
core  of  professionalism  and  its  language  of  the 
soul  are  revealed  in  bold  relief.  The  impact  of 
two  weeks — or  even  one — of  this  approach  to 
orchestra  work  results  in  a  new  awareness 
and  vision  of  the  richness,  depth  and  challenge 
of  music  as  a  profession.  Artistic  sights  of  all 
participants — orchestra  players,  conductors, 
composers — are  automatically  raised  a  few 
many  notches.  The  voices  of  the  participan^U| 
become  informed  voices.  Repugnance  fo^^ 
mediocrity  in  musical  concept  and  perform¬ 
ance  becomes  subtly  sharpened. 

Multiply  these  workshop  experiences  among 
some  two  himdred  participants  each  summer 
for  a  few  more  years  and  they  cannot  help 
but  result  in  higher  musical  and  performance 
standards  in  a  significant  percentage  of  the 
orchestras  of  this  nation.  This,  then,  is  the 
true  goal  and  purpose  of  the  League’s  summer 
workshop. — B.M."!. 


The  hours  grow  late;  the  work  goes  on  .  .  . 
League  Executive  Secretary  Mrs.  Helen  M. 
Thompson  and  ASOL  President  John  Ed¬ 
wards  turn  kev  and  crank  for  Asilomar 
Workshop. 
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Make  il  a  CONVENTION  TRIP 
And  a  VACATION  TRIP 

TO 

PHOENIX,  ARIZONA 
June  11-13,  1959 

AMERICAN  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  LEAGUE 
Mth  NATIONAL  CONVENTION 

INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  ARTS  COUNCILS 
5th  CONFERENCE 

MUSICIANS  WORKSHOPS 


Phoenix  Symphony — Host  Orchestro 
Westword  Ho  Hotel — Convention  Heodquorters 


The  completely  air-conditioned  Westward  Ho  Hotel  is  making 
all  of  its  vacation,  convention  and  tourist  facilities  available  to 
League  Convention  guests  at  modest,  off-season  room  rates 
including: 


Free  use  of  swimming  pool  and  patio 
Free  parking 

TV  and  Radio  in  all  guest  rooms 
Air  conditioning  in  all  guest  rooms 


For  your  vocation  plans  and  within  short  driving  distances 
from  Phoenix — 

Indian  Resen'ations 
The  Grand  Canyon 
Mexico 
Apache  Trail 
Oak  Creek  Canyon 
The  Painted  Desert 

Come  to  the  I4lh  League  National  Convention 

IN  PHOENIX  JUNE  1M3,  1959 


Representatives  of  the  Nashville  and  Phoenix  Symphonies  chat 
with  League  President  Edwards  about  conventions— T&  Year  and 
Next.  L^t  to  right:  Mrs.  Robert  Gwinn,  Nashville  Symphony  Guild; 
James  Patrick,  President,  Phoenix  Syn^ony;  Mrs.  G.  Robert  Her- 
berger.  President,  Phoenix  Symphony  Guild;  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  Parker, 
Na^ville  Symphony  Board;  John  S.  Edwards,  Present  of  the 
League,  and  Manager,  Pittsburgh  Symphony. 


Westward  Ho  Hotel  Swimming  Pool  and  Patio 
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Stutding  (left  to  right);  Herbert  B.  Schultz,  Jr.,  Student,  Kent  State  University,  Ohio; 
Laurent  Tomo,  Conductor-Manager,  Kirkwood  Symphony,  Missouri;  Robert  P.  Bobo,  Homist, 
New  York  City  Ballet  Orchestra,  New  York;  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Thompson,  Executive  Secretary, 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League;  Harvey  Waggoner,  Manager,  Long  Beach  Civic  Light 
Opera  Co.,  CaUfomia;  Charles  Mark,  Manager,  Winston-Salem  Arts  Council,  North  Carolina; 
James  Cain,  Director,  Prestige  Concerts,  Inc.,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Donald  C.  Barnette,  Jr.,  Mana¬ 
ger,  Toledo  Orchestra,  Ohio. 

Seated  (left  to  right);  David  G.  Kent,  Graduate,  University  of  Washington;  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
guerite  Scheid,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Dr.  Byron  Arnold,  Manager,  San  Gabriel  Valley  Symphony, 
California;  Rollie  H.  Zaduuy,  Musician,  Secretary,  Local  No.  35  A.  F.  of  M.,  Evansville,  In¬ 
diana;  Richard  L.  Anshutz,  Staff  Member,  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League;  John  P. 
Madura,  Manager,  Austin  Symphony  Orchestra,  Minnesota;  Leo  W.  Eirich,  Board  Member  and 
Treasurer,  Philharmonic  Society  Patterson  N.  J.,  John  W.  Coker,  Administrator,  Brevard 
Music  Center,  North  Carolina;  Herman  E.  Trotter,  Jr.,  Buffalo,  New  York;  Mrs.  Jeanne  Reese 
Miller,  Box  Office  Manager,  Chattanooga  Symphony,  Tennessee. 


Harpist  From  Innsbruck 
Symphony,  Austria,  Member 
Oi  Workshop  Orchestra 

Elizabeth  Bayer,  harpist  of  the  Innsbruck 
Symphony,  Austria,  was  the  harpist  for  the 
Workshop  Orchestra  at  Asilomar.  Miss  Bayer, 
a  native  of  Vienna,  spent  last  winter  in  the 
United  States  as  a  Fulbright  graduate  student 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory.  Anxious 
to  gain  an  even  wider  understanding  of  or¬ 
chestral  life  in  the  U.S.  before  returning  to 
Austria,  Miss  Bayer  participated  in  the  full 
two  week  workshop  thereby  having  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  working  with  musicians  and 
conductors  from  over  50  U.S.  orchestras.  Of 
especial  interest  to  her  was  the  opportunity 
to  hear  and  play  many  works  from  the  con¬ 
temporary  American  repertoire  and  of  coming 
to  know  personally  several  U.S.  composers. 

Dr.  Richard  Lert,  Supervising  Conductor  of 
the  Workshop,  extended  a  special  welcome  to 
Miss  Bayer  whom  he  referred  to  as  “my  col¬ 
league  from  the  Innsbruek  Symphony — for 
over  fifty  years  ago.  Dr.  Lert  was  the  concert- 
master  of  the  Innsbruck  Symphony. 

Miss  Bayer  foimd  the  entire  Workshop  plan 
of  great  value  and  interest.  “It  could  happen 
only  here  in  America”,  she  conunented.  “Only 


here  would  the  many  professional  musicians 
contribute  their  time  and  talents  to  such  a 
venture.  It’s  amazing  and  I  only  wish  our 
musicians  in  Europe  could  have  a  comparable 
development.” 


Elizabeth  Bayer,  Harpist,  Innsbruck  Sym¬ 
phony;  Richard  Lert,  Conductor,  Pasadena 
Symphony  and  Supervising  Conductor  of  the 
Workshop. 
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tras”.  The  development  came  about  in  the 
following  manner: 

The  major  orchestra  classification  is  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Coiderence  of  Major  Sym¬ 
phony  Oichestra  Managers  which  has  its  own 
meetings  and  exchange  of  information  related 
specifically  to  the  largest  budget  orchestras 
even  though  those  orchestras  also  belong  to 
and  are  served  by  the  League. 

For  many  years,  major  orchestras  have  been 
defined  as  those  operating  on  budgets  in 
excess  of  $125,000  annually.  Due  to  rising 
costs  of  orchestra  operation,  the  Major  Sym¬ 
phony  Managers  Conference,  in  a  meeting 
last  December,  changed  the  budget  minimum 
for  major  orchestra  classification  to  those 
orchestras  operating  on  $175,000  or  more 
per  year.  (In  a  meeting  just  three  days  after 
this  report  was  made,  the  Major  Symphwiy 
Managers  Conference  again  raised  the  mini¬ 
mum  requirements  for  major  orchestra  classi¬ 
fications  to  orchestras  operating  on  a  mini¬ 
mum  annual  budget  of  $^0,000  and  contract¬ 
ing  with  musicians  on  a  seasonal  basis.) 

This  action  resulted  in  some  orchestra^^^ 
losing  their  identity  as  major  orchestras  and^^ 
their  eligibility  to  participate  in  the  exchange 
of  information  between  large  budget  orches¬ 
tras.  The  League  Board  of  Directors,  there¬ 
fore,  took  action  last  August  to  establish  a 
new  classification  and  sp>ecial  services  for 
those  orchestras  op>erating  on  budgets  ranging 
from  $100,000  to  $175,000  (now,  $250,000).  This 
group  of  orchestras  is  now  designated  as 
“Metropolitan  Orchestras,”  and  the  managers 
of  these  orchestras  held  their  first  official 
meeting  yesterday,  here  in  Nashville,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Robert  MacIntyre, 
Manager  of  the  Birmingham  Symphony.  The 
League  will  assist  this  group  of  orchestras  in 
the  collection  and  distribution  of  data  relating 
specifically  to  operations  of  orchestras  in  this 
budget  classification,  and  will  develop  such 
other  services  as  the  orchestras  wish. 

F.  League  Representation  in  the  Major 
Symphony  Managers  Conference. 

The  Conference  of  Major  Symphony  Mana.^. 
gers  has  invited  the  League  to  be  represente<^BV 
in  its  meetings,  officially  designating  th^^^ 
League  executive  secretary  as  the  represen¬ 
tative.  All  but  two  of  the  U.S.  major  or¬ 
chestras  now  hold  voting  memberships  in 
the  League. 

G.  Information  Service  on  Orchestra 
Employment 

The  League’s  liaison  services  between  or¬ 
chestras  seeking  musicians,  conductors  and 
managers,  and  individuals  seeking  placement 
with  orchestras  has  continued  this  p>ast  year 
under  the  two  service  programs  known  as 
the  ‘Talent  Pool,”  and  the  “Service  Mem¬ 
berships.” 

Within  the  Talent  Pool  which  is  available 
to  all  League  member  orchestras  seeking 
augmentation  of  p>ersonnel,  69  musicians  were 
registered,  and  information  concerning  their 
musical  training  and  employability  was  sent 
to  the  27  member  orchestras  which  filed  no¬ 
tices  of  their  p>ersonnel  op>ening  with  the 
League  office.  Information  on  a  total  of  175 
op>enings  in  orchestras  were  sent  to  the  musi¬ 
cians.  From  that  p>oint,  it  was  up  to  musicians 
and  orchestras  to  get  together. 

Notification  of  twelve  management  oj>enings 
and  five  conducting  positions  were  sent  to 
the  173  persons  holding  Service  Memberships 
in  the  League.  Eleven  of  the  openings  were 
filled  by  persons  holding  the  Service  Member¬ 
ships. 

H.  Exchange  of  Information  Between 
Orchestras  on  Concert  Attendance 

Nearly  100  major  and  community  ordies- 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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(Continued  from  Page  22) 
tras  participated  in  the  monthly  exchange  of 
information  on  concert  attendance  as  related 
to  the  specific  artists  and  attractions  presented 
by  the  orchestras.  The  reports,  giving  the 
names  of  the  orchestras,  dates  of  the  concerts, 
names  of  artists  and  attractions,  box  office 
sales  and  attendance  statistics  were  compiled 
in  the  League  office  and  released  the  15th 
of  each  month  throughout  the  season.  This 
service  will  be  available  to  member  orchestras 
again  next  season. 


I.  Exchange  of  Financial  and  Statistical 
Reports. 

The  League  collected,  compiled  and  dis¬ 
tributed  detailed  financial  and  statistical  re¬ 
ports  among  those  orchestras  wishing  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  exchange  of  this  information. 
The  reports  were  exchanged  between  26  or¬ 
chestras  operating  on  budgets  in  excess  of 
$15,000,  and  12  orchestras  operating  on  bud- 
^ets  of  less  than  $5,000.  The  service  will  be 
Hered  to  League  member  orchestras  again 
PIxt  season.  In  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive 
the  compiled  reports,  orchestras  must  file 
their  own  data. 


J.  Field  Visits  to  nearly  a  dozen  orchestras 
were  made  upon  the  request  of  the  or¬ 
chestras  and  were  handled  by  the  executive 
secretary  and  several  members  of  the  League 
board  of  directors.  The  services  given  during 
the  field  visits  ranged  from  that  of  giving  a 
kick-off  speech  for  a  campaign  luncheon  to 
a  thorough  study  and  analysis  of  the  orches¬ 
tra’s  total  operations. 

K.  Publication  and  Distribution  of  the 
League  Newsletter,  and  thirty-eight  mem¬ 
orandums  and  various  other  materials  relat¬ 
ing  to  a  wide  range  of  orchestral  subjects 
was  a  vital  part  of  ffie  regular  services  given 
to  all  persons  and  organizations  holding  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  League. 

L.  Inquries  for  help  on  almost  every  con¬ 
ceivable  orchestral  and  musical  subject  from 
^dividuals,  orchestras,  periodicals,  news- 
Hpers,  organizations,  governmental  agencies, 
IRs  councils,  et  cetera  accounted  for  a  great 
percentage  of  staff  time  and  the  League’s  total 
postage  bill  of  $2,209.85  this  past  year. 

II.  Liaison  Work  at  the  Notional  Level 
Between  Orchestras  and  Related 
Groups 
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A.  Music  Critics  Association 

The  League  takes  great  pride  and  pleasure 
in  the  success  of  the  work  with  music  critics 
which  started  with  the  League’s  initiation  of 
annual  music  critics  workshops  in  1953.  Elach 
woikshop  has  brought  the  music  critics  one 
step  closer  to  the  formation  of  their  own 
association  and  has  resulted  in  their  greater 
understanding  of  symphony  orchestras. 

Last  October  at  the  Workshop  held  in  De¬ 
troit  and  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Detroit 
Symphony,  the  Deti^t  News  and  the  League, 
the  Music  Critics  Association  was  formed  on 
a  western  hemisphere  basis.  The  League  also 
was  able  to  publish  a  comprehensive  report 
of  the  first  four  music  critics  workshops  in 
time  for  the  meeting — a  report  containing 
basic  material  by  many  of  today’s  leading 
critics  on  the  philosophy,  function,  art  and 
technique  of  music  criticism.  Copies  of  this  re¬ 
port  were  sent  to  all  League  member  orches¬ 
tras  last  Fall. 

The  newly  formed  Music  Critics  Associa¬ 
tion  now  hu  over  70  dues  paying  members, 
and  the  League  throu^  the  aid  oi  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Foundation  grants  is  serving  as  the  sec¬ 
retarial  agency  for  the  Association.  The  next 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 


THROUGH  THE  RCES 
for 

STRinC  ORIHESTRR 


Rare  musical  classics  which  have  survived  through  the  ages  because  of  their 
timeless  beauty.  Features  the  brilliant  writings  of  16th  and  17th  century  com¬ 
posers.  Modern  arrangements  preserve  the  beauty  of  the  original  works  while 
making  them  suitable  for  the  contemporary  string  orchestra. 

*  RON  DO  AN  D  MARCH  by  j.  Kaspar  F.  Fisher 

Arranged  by  Eric  Anderson 

INSTRUMENTATION;  Firtt  Violin,  Second  Violin,  Third  Violin,  Viola,  Cello,  Boss, 
Piano,  Conductor. 

SCORE  and  PARTS  COMPLETE .  $2.50 

CONDUCTOR  SCORE .  1.25 

PIANO . 75 

EXTRA  PARTS,  each .  40 


ALLEMANDE  by  William  Brade 

PAVAN  AND  OALLIARD  byValentm  Hausman 

Arranged  by  Mans  Grossman 

INSTRUMENTATION:  First  Violin,  Second  Violin,  Viola,  Cello,  Bast,  Conductor. 

SCORE  and  PARTS  COMPLETE .  $2.50 

CONDUCTOR  SCORE .  1,25 

EXTRA  PARTS,  each  . 50 


* 


THE  PEAOOOK  by  F.  SorbiVeou 
SINFONIA  by  Adriano  Banchieri 

Arranged  by  Hans  Grossman 

INSTRUMENTATION:  First  Violin,  Second  Violin.  Viola.  Cello.  Boss.  Conductor. 

SCORE  and  PARTS  COMPLETE .  $2.00 

CONDUCTOR  SCORE . 75 

EXTRA  PARTS,  each . 40 


SUITE  UR  L’ORFEO  by  Claudio  Monteverdi 

Arranged  by  Heinz  Freudenthol 

INSTRUMENTATION;  Firtt  Violin,  Second  Violin,  Third  Violin,  Viola,  Cello,  Boss, 
Piano,  Conductor. 

SCORE  and  PARTS  COMPLETE .  $4.50 

CONDUCTOR  SCORE  .  2.00 

PIANO  .  1.00 

EXTRA  PARTS,  each . 50 

*  Send  lor  fPEC  Scorns 
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1958  LEAGUE  AWARD— 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

La  Prade  of  NBC  in  recognition  for  his  work 
with  the  “Orchestra  of  the  Nation”  broad¬ 
casts;  in  1952  to  Mr.  John  B.  Ford,  Jr.,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Detroit  Symphony,  in  recognition 
of  his  leadership  in  the  development  of  in¬ 
dustrial  support  for  symphony  orchestras;  and, 
in  1956  to  Mrs.  Merriweather  Post  May  in 
recognition  of  her  leadership  in  development 
of  the  “Music  for  Young  America”  free  concert 
series  presented  for  young  people  visiting 
Washington,  D.  C.  by  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

The  League  has  taken  action  to  present  an 
award  annually  to  the  person  or  organization 
having  made  a  significant  and  distinctive  con¬ 
tribution  to  music  and  one  which  has  national 
implications. 

The  Award  Committee  whose  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  unanimously  approved  by  the 
League  Board  of  Directors  stated  it  felt  that 
the  three  year  study  on  orchestra  legal  docu¬ 
ments  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  distinc¬ 
tive  contributions  made  in  recent  years  to  the 
world  of  music,  and  that  the  Study  (Com¬ 
mittee’s  published  report  can  be  of  tremendous 
value  to  practically  all  musical  and  non-profit 
arts  organizations  in  the  U.S.  (For  further 
discussion  of  the  legal  document  study,  see 
page  2,  column  2.) 

The  Award  Committee  reported  that  several 
excellent  nominations  had  been  received  for 
the  1958  League  Award  from  critics,  orches¬ 
tras,  other  individuals  and  organizatimis  in¬ 
terested  in  music.  Chairman  of  the  Award 
Committee  was  Ralph  Black,  Manager  of  the 
National  Symphony,  and  the  committee  in¬ 
cluded  Kermit  Hansen,  President  of  the 
Omaha  Symphony;  and  Alan  Watrous,  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  Dallas  Symphony. 


Composed  and  Scored 
byFERDE  GROPE 


The  most  widely  acclaimed  musical  work  of 
the  present  era  .  .  .  captures  the  very  beat 
and  breadth  of  American  life  and  land. 


In  Five  Movements 


1.  SUNRISE 

2.  PAINTED  DESERT 


3.  ON  THE  TRAIL 

4.  SUNSET 


5.  CLOUDBURST 


Total  Playing  Time  3 1  Minutes 

SYMPHONIC  ORCHESTRA  with  FULL  SCORE  . 

FULL  ORCHESTRA  with  FULL  SCORE  . 

FULL  SCORE  SEPARATELY  . 

EXTRA  PARTS,  each  . 


FIREWORKS  SESSION— 

(Ck>ntinued  from  Page  5) 

“If  this  kind  of  an  event  can  be  platmed 
for  the  people  who  contribute  but  have  no 
special  interest  in  the  symphony,  it  may  be 
very  effective,”  suggested  another  manager. 

Is  there  validity  in  having  a  music  committee, 
or  are  the  orchestra’s  best  interests  best 
served  by  placing  artistic  matters  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  conductor? 

“If  your  conductor  needs  a  music  commit¬ 
tee — you  need  a  new  conductor,”  was  one 
comment.  Opinion  was  evenly  divided  on  the 
question,  alUiough  one  conductor  suggested 
the  committee  select  only  the  artists. 

Several  questions  posed  to  the  panel  con¬ 
cerned  selection  of  a  new  conductor. 

On  qualifications  the  panel  suggested  that 
the  manager  should  start  the  search  for  a  new 
conductor  and  a  committee  composed  of 
members  of  the  board,  orchestra,  and  women’s 
conunittee,  representatives  from  bxisiness  and 
choral  groups  in  the  community  investigate 
his  past  record  of  achievement  and  community 
relationships.  This  committee  should  seek  ad¬ 
vice  from  all  possible  sources  (some  con¬ 
fusion  might  re^t,  but  thinking  and  success¬ 
ful  decision  could  be  guided).  After  delibera¬ 
tion  and  careful  weighing,  the  committee 
should  moke  recommendations  to  the  board. 

Whether  or  not  the  conductor  is  American- 
born  is  not  the  primary  consideration —  “the 
first  consideration  is  obtaining  the  finest  con¬ 
ductor  posible”,  said  members  of  the  panel, 
but  there  was  agreement  that  an  American 
conductor  should  be  the  first  choice  provided 
all  the  qualifications  were  equal. 

A  season  of  guest  conductors  was  not 
favored  by  the  panel,  and  this  plan  was  sug¬ 
gested  only  as  a  last  resort  when  a  new 
conductor  could  not  be  agreed  upon. 


•^!i!****« 


Composed  and  Scored 
byFERDE  GROPE 


Another  vigorous  musical  portrait  by 
Ferde  Grofe  ...  a  truly  colorful  work  re¬ 
flecting  the  majesty  and  vibrant  rhythm 
of  the  Mississippi  River. 


In  Four  Movements 


1.  FATHER  OF  WATERS  3.0LD  CREOLE  DAYS 

2. HUCKLEBERRY  FINN  4.MARDI  GRAS 


Total  Playing  Time  22  Minutes 

SYMPHONIC  ORCHESTRA  with  FULL  SCORE  . 

FULL  ORCHESTRA  with  FULL  SCORE  . 

FULL  SCORE  SEPARATELY . 

EXTRA  PARTS,  each  . 
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Music  Publishers  and  Symphony  Orchestras — 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 

9.  Does  an  ordiestra  have  the  ri(ht  to  lend  its  music 

to  an  orchestra? 

Mr.  Hauser  stated  that  two  things  are  involved — 
possession  of  material,  and  permission  to  perform  a 
work.  An  orchestra  owning  music  has  the  right  to 
lend  it  but,  in  so  doing,  it  cannot  convey  the  right 
to  perform  the  music  if  the  work  is  protected  by  a 
copyright.  Therefore,  the  orchestra  borrowing  the 
work  is  obligated  to  pay  the  performance  royalty  fee 
for  a  work  so  protected. 

10.  Prices  charged  on  contemporary  music: 

Dr.  Reese  reviewed  the  costs  involved  in  preparing 
a  work  for  circulation  pointing  up  the  fact  ^at  pub¬ 
lishers  often  never  recover  their  original  investment  in 
a  contemporary  work,  but  handle  the  works  as  a 
service  to  music  generally,  and  to  the  composers.  (See 
Mr.  Hauser’s  more  detailed  statements  at  The  Womens 
Association  Luncheon,  page  13.) 

Mr.  Ward  raised  the  question  of  different  values 
accruing  to  different  wotIcs.  “Does  every  conductor 
receive  the  same  salary,  or  the  same  guest  conducting 
fee?”  he  asked.  He  said  he  doubted  that  there  were 
ten  composers  in  the  U.  S.  who,  at  the  present  time, 
earn  as  much  as  $6,000  a  year  from  composing  and 
sighted  the  European  plan  in  which  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  the  established  federal  taxes  on  entertain¬ 
ments  went  to  the  performing  rights  societies  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  the  composers  thereby  assuring  them  of 
a  more  steady  and  adequate  income  as  the  result  of 
their  creative  work. 

In  contrast,  he  cited  the  example  of  the  revenue  to 
the  composer  from  a  Carnegie  Hall  performance  of  a 
recent  work.  The  box  office  take  for  the  concert  was 
$7,500.  Hie  composer’s  royalty  fee  from  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  work  at  that  concert  was  75  cents. 

Question  from  floor:  With  the  many  new  and  in¬ 
expensive  methods  for  reproduction  of  parts,  is  it  not 
now  possible  to  prepare  more  of  the  contemporary 
repertoire  for  pur^ase? 

Answer:  A  set  of  blue  printed  parts  costs  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  $45.00. 

11.  Charges  for  music  used  on  concerts  financed 
through  the  Music  Performance  Trust  Fund: 

Question  from  floor:  Do  the  publishers  charge  the 
usual  rates  for  music  to  be  used  on  concerts  financed 
throu^  the  MPTF? 

Mr.  Hauser  stated  he  didn’t  see  that  these  concerts 
were  special  cases  pointing  out  that  the  musicians 
were  paid  from  the  Fund,  and  that  other  production 
costs  were  met  in  some  manner.  “Why  shouldn’t  the 
composer  likewise  be  compensated?”  he  asked. 

Mr.  Samuel  R.  Rosenbaum,  Trustee  of  the  Music 
Performance  Trust  Fund,  stated  he  felt  the  composer 
all  too  often  was  the  forgotten  man.  “Certainly,  per¬ 
formance  fees  should  be  paid  on  music  used  in  concerts 
presented  under  the  Fund.  Our  funds  cannot  be  used 
for  that  expense,  but  I  would  be  very  indignant  if  a 
waiver  of  performance  fees  were  requested,  simply 
because  some  of  the  concert  financing  came  from  the 
Performance  Trust  Fund. 


12.  Charges  for  music  used  on  sustaining  broadcasts: 

Question  from  floor:  What  is  the  attitude  of  publish¬ 
ers  on  prices  relating  to  music  used  on  sustaining 
broadcasts  for  which  the  orchestra  receives  no  fee,  but 
do  for  educational  or  public  relation  purposes? 

Answer:  The  problem  has  not  come  up  in  a  specific 
manner  calling  for  study  and  discussion. 

13.  Holding  works  for  later  use  by  same  orchestra: 

Question  from  the  floor:  When  works  are  available 

only  on  rental,  we  invest  a  lot  of  costly  rehearsal  time 
in  putting  in  necessary  markings  and  that  work  must 
be  done  all  over  again  if  we  want  to  repeat  the  work 
a  few  weeks  or  months  later. 

Answer:  Most  publishers  will  hold  a  given  set  of 
parts  with  markings  intact  for  the  same  orchestra  if 
the  request  is  made  when  the  music  is  returned. 

14.  Mechanical  problems  which  orchestras  create  for 
the  publishers: 

It  was  suggested  that  if  the  publishers  could  draw 
up  a  set  of  instructions  for  the  orchestras,  perhaps  an 
order  form  which  would  prove  adequate  fm*  their 
needs,  lists  of  music  publi^ers  and  their  addresses, 
phone  numbers  and  the  names  of  the  persons  handling 
the  symphonic  repertoire  and  other  similar  mechanical 
aids  that  the  League  would  be  glad  to  aid  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  such  materials  to  the  orchestras. 


MUSIK  FUR  STREICHER 

(Music  For  Strings,  Opus  38,  No. 
by  HEINRICH  LEMACHER 

r  Instrumentation:  2-First  Violin,  2-Second  Violin,  1 -Third  Violin,  Viola, 

Cello,  String  Bass  and  Full  Score.  * 

Complete  with  Full  Score  . $3.25 

Full  Score  .  2.25 

Extra  Ports  . each  .35 

FESTLICHE  MUSIK  FUR  STREICHORCHESTER  UNO  KLAVIER 

(Festival  Music  For  String  Orchestra  And  Piano) 

by  HERMAN  SCHROEDER 

Instrumentation;  2-First  Violin,  2-Second  Violin,  1 -Third  Violin,  Viola, 

Cello,  String  Bass,  Piano  and  Full  Score. 

Complete  with  Full  Score  . $2.75 

Full  Score  .  2.00 

Extra  Parts  . each  .30 

(Piano  Part  Included  In  Full  Score) 

KONZERT  FUR  VIOLONCELLO 

(Concerto  For  Violoncello) 
by  HELMUT  DEGEN 

Instrumentation;  2-First  Violin,  2-Second  Violin,  Viola,  Cello,  String  Bass, 

Solo  Cello,  Piano  and  Full  Score. 

Complete  with  Full  Score  . $5.00 

Full  Score  .  3.50 

Piano  Part  .  1.25 

Extra  Parts  . each  .50 


KLEINE  SINFONIE 

(Small  Symphony) 

by  WOLFGANG  JACOBI 

Instrumentation;  2-First  Violin,  2-Second  Violin,  1 -Third  Violin,  Viola, 
Cello,  String  Bass,  Xylophone,  Triangle  and  Whip, 
Anvil,  Glockenspiel,  Cymbal  and  Bass  Drum,  Tam¬ 
bourine  and  Snare  Drum,  Piano  (4  hands)  and  Full 
Score. 

Complete  with  Full  Score  . $5.00 

Full  Score  .  3.50 

Piano  Part  .  2.00 

^  Extra  Parts  . each  .50 


FULL  SCORES  SENT  ON  APPROVAL 

Send  for  complete 
HANS  GERIG  Catalog 
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1958  National  Convention  Reports 

III.  International  Work 


THE  LEAGUE  STORY— 

(Continued  from  Page  23) 
music  critics  workshop  will  be  held  No¬ 
vember  7-9  in  Pittsbuii^. 

B.  Association  of  Music  Publishers 

The  Association  of  Music  Publishers  invited 
the  League  to  partidpete  officially  in  the  as- 
sodation’s  midwinter  meeting  in  New  York 
last  February  and  at  that  time  various  mutual 
problems  of  music  publishers  and  orchestras 
were  jointly  examined  by  members  of  the 
Association  and  the  League’s  executive  sec¬ 
retary.  As  a  result  of  that  meeting,  many  of 
today’s  most  distinguished  music  publishii^ 
houses  are  represented  at  this  convention  in 
order  that  fiirther  attention  may  be  given 
to  joint  activities  between  the  publishers  and 
orchestras,  and  also  to  provide  opportunity  to 
orchestra  representatives  to  transact  business 
with  the  publishing  houses  while  attending 
the  convention. 

C.  Study  of  the  Copyright  Law 

The  League  has  been  involved  this  year  in 
a  detailed  study  of  the  U.  S.  copyright  laws 
as  they  affect  orchestras,  first  as  users  of 
cc^yri^ted  materials,  and  second,  as  creators 
of  materials  (records,  etc.)  for  which  they 
need  protection.  U.  S.  cc^yright  law  is  based 
on  legislation  passed  in  1909  with  little  regard 
given  to  subsequent  developments  such  as  re¬ 
cording,  radio,  TV,  etc. 

The  U.  S.  government  is  financing  a  study 
preliminary  to  revision  of  the  copyright  laws 
and  all  interested  persons  and  organizations 
were  invited  to  file  information  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  on  the  inequalities  they  found  in  the 
law  and  changes  they  desired. 

A  jont  commttee  appointed  by  the  Major 
Symphony  Managers  Conference  and  the 
League  undertook  this  work  from  the  point 
of  view  of  symirfiony  orchestras,  the  commit¬ 
tee  consisting  of  Thomas  D.  Perry,  Manager 
of  the  Boston  Symphony;  G^rge  Kuyper, 
Manager  of  the  Chicago  SymjAony;  A.  Bev¬ 
erly  Barksdale,  Manager  of  the  Cleveland 
Or^estra;  John  S.  Edwards,  Manager  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Symjrfiony;  Alan  Watrous,  Mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Dallas  Symphony,  and  Helen  M. 
Thon:q>son,  League  Executive  Secretary. 

The  study  is  practically  ccHnpleted  and  a 
detailed  report  will  be  made  to  all  League 
members  in  the  fall. 

D.  The  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  of 
New  York  City  and  the  service  organiza¬ 
tion  which  it  sponsors,  known  as  the  Central 
Opera  Service,  invited  the  League  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  annual  conference  of  (^>era  rep¬ 
resentatives  held  in  New  Yoris  City  1^ 
March.  Through  this  joint  activity,  invitations 
were  issued  to  representatives  of  League 
member  orchestras  to  participate  in  the  con¬ 
ference  with  special  attention  being  given 
to  the  problems  of  orchestras  presenting 
opera  in  both  staged  and  concert  form. 

E.  Consultation  with  Foundations. 

Increasingly,  the  League  is  called  upon  to 

act  as  consultant  to  ^th  small  and  large 
foundations  as  they  consider  projects  di¬ 
rectly  and  indirectly  related  to  symphony 
orchestras.  The  League’s  wealth  of  statistical 
data  on  orchestras,  its  close  relationship  to 
the  individual  orchestras  and  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  orchestral  problems  are  now  proving 
invaluable  to  organizations  seeking  to  ap¬ 
proach  these  problems  from  the  national  point 
of  view.  League  representatives  have  been 
called  upon  for  consultation  services  by  some 
half  dozen  foundations  during  the  past  year. 

F.  National  Music  Council 

The  League  has  been  a  member  organization 
of  the  National  Music  Council  for  several 
years  and  is  now  represented  on  the  Council’s 
Executive  Committee  through  the  election  of 
the  League’s  Executive  Secretary  to  that  com¬ 
mittee. 


A.  World  Music  Bank 

Throui^  the  leadership  of  Igor  BukeU^, 
Ccmductor  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic, 
and  financial  aid  from  Rockefeller  Fotuida- 
tion  grants,  the  League  has  been  enabled  to 
establish  a  unique  project  at  the  international 
level,  known  as  the  World  Music  Bank. 

Distinguished  juries  in  each  of  eight  coun¬ 
tries  have  select^  orchestral  works  they  be¬ 
lieve  are  representative  at  the  finest  contem¬ 
porary  writing  of  that  country.  Scores  and 
records  of  these  works  are  being  exchanged 
between  all  seven  coimtries,  and  within  the 
next  few  months  conductors,  orchestras  and 
educational  institutions  will  be  able  to  borrow 
from  the  League  office  at  no  cost  and  for 
study  purposes  the  scores  and  records/tapes 
of  all  eight  coimtries  including: 

Denmark 

Finland 

Norway 

Sweden 

Belgium 

The  Netherlands 
France 
United  States 

In  like  manner  the  scores  and  records  of 
works  of  U.  S.  composers  chosen  for  deposit 
in  the  World  Music  Bank  will  be  available  in 
the  central  repositories  of  each  of  the  seven 
countries.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  exchange 
will  expand  to  other  countries  as  a  means  of 
increasing  interest  and  knowledge  of  the 
contemporary  writing  of  composers  of  many 
nations. 

B.  Music  Committee  of  the  People-to-People 
Program 

1.  IntM-national  Competitions 

Last  February  the  U.  S.  government  through 
the  United  States  Information  Agency  re¬ 
quested  the  League  to  accept  a  second  year’s 
contract  as  the  administrative  agency  for  the 
Music  Committee  of  the  People-to-People 
Program  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Eu¬ 
gene  Ormandy,  Musical  Director  and  Con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra..  The 
Music  Committee  whose  headquarters  are  in 
the  League  office  in  Charleston  has  slowly 
emerged  as  a  central  information  agency  on 
many  and  diverse  phases  of  the  American 
musical  scene — especially  in  so  far  as  foreign 
governments  and  foreign  musical  organiza¬ 
tions  are  concerned. 

Always  seeking  to  avoid  duplication  of  serv¬ 
ices  and  projects  already  developed  by  gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies  and  private  organization, 
the  Music  Committee  has  found  many  immet 
needs  and  is  trying  to  meet  these  in  so  far 
as  it  can  with  the  limited  governmental  ad¬ 
ministrative  funds  available  to  it.  The  work 
this  past  year  has  included,  among  others, 
the  following  projects; 

1.  Development  of  a  central  U.  S.  service 
for  handling  information  on  intematioiud 
music  competitions.  Information  on  25  inter¬ 
national  (XHnpetitions  has  been  circulated 
throughout  the  U.  S.,  embassies  of  82  foreign 
countries  and  all  possible  has  been  done  to 
encourage  participation  in  these  competitions 
by  highly  qualified  U.  S.  musicians. 

Many  of  these  competitions  are  sponsored 
by  the  governments  of  the  foreign  countries 
and  they  have  been  most  appreciative  of  find¬ 
ing  a  central  channel  throu^  which  their  an¬ 
nouncements  may  be  released.  It  was  the 
work  of  the  Music  Cmnmittee  which  brou^t 
about  participation  of  some  of  the  U.  S.  con¬ 
ductors  in  the  International  Conductors  Com¬ 
petition  presented  last  May  by  the  Liverpool 
Royal  Philharmonic  in  En^and. 

Haig  Ya^ian,  Conductor  of  the  Fresno 
Philharmonic  (California),  was  awarded  one 
of  the  three  awards  of  equal  merit  present^ 


at  the  competition,  and  Julius  Hegyi,  Con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Chattanooga  Symphony,  re¬ 
ceived  recognition  in  the  form  of  a  guest 
engagement  with  the  Liverpool  Philharmonic. 

So  well  known  is  this  phase  of  Music  Com¬ 
mittee  work  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
Committee  to  receive  requests  for  informa¬ 
tion  from  someone  in  Italy,  for  instance,  con¬ 
cerning  a  music  competition  to  be  presented 
in  Roumania  or  (Sermany. 

2.  Report  on  U.  S.  Government  Activities 
in  Music 

The  Music  Committee  has  compiled  the 
first  report  on  the  various  ways  in  which  the 
U.  S.  government  is  involved  in  music  and 
discovered  the  amazing  fact  that  our  own 
government  is  spending  at  least  a  minimum 
of  $60,000,000  annually  in  musical  activities 
carried  on  by  a  total  of  12  governmental 
agencies  and  departments.  The  Music  Com¬ 
mittee  now  is  working  on  similar  reports  on 
the  music  activities  and  finance  of  other 
nations. 

3.  Calendar  of  U.  S.  Musical  Events 

Smnewhat  in  the  same  manner  that 

League  publishes  the  calendar  of  sympho^^P 
concerts  in  the  Newsletter,  the  Music  Con^^ 
mittee  has  published,  chiefly  for  distribution 
abroad,  calendars  of  representative  music 
events  in  the  U.  S.  Over  18,000  copies  of  the 
three  calendars  have  been  distributed  through 
the  foreign  posts  of  USIA  and  U.  S.  em¬ 
bassies  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  It  is 
reported  that  the  calendar  has  given  many 
people  in  many  countries  their  first  broad 
scale  view  of  the  extensive  music  develop¬ 
ments  of  our  country.  “What — symphony  con¬ 
certs  in  Wyoming!’’,  was  one  of  the  cwnments 
sent  to  us  from  abroad. 

4.  American  Tour  of  the  Unversity  of 
Muenster  Choir 

For  six  weeks  last  fall,  the  Music  Com¬ 
mittee  served  as  coordinator  and,  in  effect, 
tour  manager  of  the  highly  successful  first 
American  tour  of  the  University  of  Muenster 
Choir,  and  it  was  through  Music  Committee 
work  that  tremendous  help  was  given  to  the 
choir  by  such  organizations  as  the  National 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  Volkswagen, 
various  nationality  groups,  and  educational 
stitutions  establi^ed  in  dozens  of  cities  be¬ 
tween  the  Eastern  seaboard  and  Chicago. 

5.  Jazz  Projects 

The  Music  Committee  has  had  a  hand  in 
s(Mne  very  successful  projects  in  which 
American  jazz  has  served  as  a  good  will  am¬ 
bassador  for  this  nation  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  The  Berklee  School  of  Jazz  in 
Boston  has  been  preparing  arrangements  for 
specific  instriimental  combinations  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  which  have  reported  that 
they  could  not  get  music  suitable  for  their 
group.  The  Committee  also  has  facilitated  the 
distribution  of  leading  jazz  records  con¬ 
tributed  by  recording  cmnpanies  to  coimtries 
behind  the  iron  curtain. 

6.  Services  to  Indviduals 

The  Music  Committee  has  had  the  pleasure 
of  giving  a  wide  variety  of  services  to  indi¬ 
viduals  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Through 
Music  (Committee  instigation  the  League  was 
host  to  Ramon  Bignon,  principal  bass  player 
of  the  Santiago  Philharmonic,  Chile,  during 
the  League’s  West  Coast  Conductors  Work¬ 
shop  last  summer,  and  in  two  weeks  we  will 
have  the  pleasure  of  being  the  host  for  E3iza- 
beth  Bayer,  harpist  of  the  Innsbruck  Sym¬ 
phony,  Austria  who  will  be  the  harpist  for 
this  year’s  West  Coast  workshop  orchestra. 

Miss  Maria  Drive,  music  critic  of  the  E3  Im¬ 
partial,  Guatemala,  attended  the  Music  Critics 
Workshop  in  Detroit  last  fall  due  to  combined 
(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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(Continued  from  Page  26) 
work  of  the  Music  Committee  and  the  League, 
and  it  was  due  largely  to  her  presence  that 
the  Music  Critics  Association  was  establi^ed 
on  a  western  hemisphere  basis.  The  original 
thinkii^  had  been  to  extend  membership  only 
to  music  critics  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

7.  Formation  of  Music  Committees  on  a 
People-to-People  Basis  in  Other  Countries 
The  extension  by  the  Music  Committee  of 
the  simplest  courtesies  to  Dr.  Alexander 
Kitchine  of  South  Africa  upon  the  occasion 
of  his  visit  to  New  York  has  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  a  parallel  Music  Conunittee  in 
that  country.  Likewise,  the  help  given  by 
the  Music  Committee  to  the  University  of 
Muenster  Choir  is  prompting  efforts  to  start 
a  similar  music  committee  in  Germany. 

This  work  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
type  and  extent  of  activities  of  the  Music 
Committee  which  has  headquarters  in  our  own 
League  offices.  Most  of  the  work  was  made 
possible  because  the  orchestras  of  this  nation 
^nded  together  several  years  ago  to  form  a 
Ax>ng,  central  organization  which  could  as- 
Rme  such  responsibilities  as  these  when 
called  upon  to  do  so. 


IV.  Summary 

So,  now  you  have  heard  a  summary  of 
many  of  the  new  developments  in  League 
work  this  past  twelve  months.  For  our  ptm- 
poses,  the  effectiveness  and  validity  of  die 
work  must  be  measured  in  terms  of  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  progress.  Careful  study  of 
the  mass  of  orchestra  reports  coming  to  the 
League  office  this  year  show  certain  definite 
trends  in  the  overall  orchestra  picture: 

1.  Orchestra  seasons  generally  are  expand¬ 
ing.  Community  orchestras  are  giving  more 
concerts  to  larger  audiences.  Several  major 
orchestras  have  increased  their  season  by  one 
or  more  weeks. 

2.  Orchestras  generally  are  giving  more 
and  varying  services  to  their  communities 
with  expansion  of  youth  concerts,  introduc- 
■ion  and  sponsorship  of  “pops”  and  outdoor 
^kcerts,  formation  and  maintenance  of  more 
Touth  orchestras  and  choral  groups. 

3.  Orchestra  budgets  are  expanding,  not 
merely  through  increased  deficits  but  through 
increased  earned  and  contributed  income  — 
thereby  resulting  in  more  stability  in  the 
business  operation  of  orchestras. 

4.  By  following  the  programming  policies 
of  orchestras  directly  involved  in  League  spe¬ 
cial  study  projects,  we  know  there  hias  b^n 
a  resulting  increase  in  the  performance  of 
works  written  by  composers  who  have  par¬ 
ticipated  in  these  projects.  There  also  has 
been  a  significant  increase  in  the  number 
of  orchestras  sponsoring  commissioning  proj¬ 
ects  this  past  year. 

5.  After  observing  the  artistic  progress  of 
many  of  the  conductors  who  have  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  League’s  various  special  study 
projects,  we  feel  certain — though  there  is  no 
way  to  obtain  an  objective  measurement — 
that  there  is  an  appreciable  rise  in  the  overall 
artistic  level  of  work  done  by  many  of  the 
community  and  college  orchestras. 

6.  The  League’s  pioneering  in  many  phases 
of  special  study  projects  has  been  a  factor  in 
the  development  of  new  study  opportunities 
at  local  and  regional  levels  such  as  the  spring 
workshop  by  the  National  Symphony  for 
student  ccxnposers,  and  conductors  in  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  area. 

Having  found  that  our  organization  could 
do  effective  work  in  the  pioneer  phases  of 
many  aspects  of  orchestra  work,  the  League 


now  faces  a  challenge  to  carry  this  work 
forward  to  a  permanent  pit^ram,  vital  in 
the  nation’s  total  and  continu^  musical  and 
cultural  develoinnent. 

Some  years  ago,  we  began  talki^  about 
the  dream  of  a  “Symphony  City”  whi^  could 
serve  as  a  center  and  mecca  for  all  things  and 
people  orchestral.  The  dream  is  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  take  shape  in  much  more  practical 
form. 

Our  years  of  experimentation  and  research 
now  point  more  and  more  to  the  thesis  that 
symphony  orchestras  will  continue  to  be  one 
of  the  strongest  cultural  forces  in  hundreds 
of  our  nation’s  towns  and  cities.  Such  a  force 
demands  proper  facilities  for  study,  research 
and  renewal  of  perspective  on  a  year  ’round 
basis  by  those  persons  involved  in  the  indi¬ 


vidual  orchestras.  Such  facilities  do  not  exist 
at  die  present  time. 

We  begin  to  realize  now  the  need  for  a 
permanent  program  whi<di  might  well  be 
titled  INSTITUTE  FOR  ORCHESTRAL 
STUDIES  whch  will  offer  on  a  professional 
basis  opportunity  for  conductor  study,  man¬ 
agement  training,  special  orchestral  worit  for 
instrumentalists  and  composers,  and  work  for 
and  with  members  of  governing  boards  and 
members  of  symj^ony  womens  associations. 
Coordinated  with  the  development  of  the 
permanent  study  opportunities,  the  League 
has  definite  responsibilities  to  expand  its 
services  to  individual  orchestras,  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  study  of  the  ultimate  function  we  hope 
our  federal  government  will  have  in  the  cul¬ 
tural  life  of  our  nation. 


American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
Financial  Report 
June  1,  1957  — May  31,  1958 

ASSETS 

A.  GENERAL  LEAGUE  FUNDS 

Balance  In  bank.  June  1.  1957 - -  - - 

Receipts— June  1,  19S7-May  31,  1958 

Membership  dues  -  - ^ 

Orchestras  _ $14,850.00 


.$  463.09 


$22,399.00 


2.956.00 

2.591.00 

902.00 

1,100.00 


Individuals  - 

Service  Memberships _ 

OrganizaUons  .  - - 

Business  Firms  _ 

Contributions  _  _ 

Newsletter  Adv.  &  bulk  sales  _ 

Sale  of  League  book  reprints  &  Mimeos. _ 

Mailing  service .  . . .  . . 

1957  Convention,  Western  Conference,  Managers  Courses  and 

Musicians  Workshops  . — 

1958  Convention,  Managers  Course  and  Musicians  Workshops 

Travel  reimbursement  . . . . 

Miscellaneous  . — . . .  . . . . . 

People-To-People  Music  Committee  reimbursement  of 

funds  advanced  by  League  — . .  . .  4,180.22 

Reimbursement  for  special  projects . .  .  178.00 

Reimbursement  for  postage,  telephone,  etc. -  80.84 

U.  S.  Treasury  refund  on  FOAB  - - - -  244.16 


B.  SPECIAL  ACCOUNTS 

Co-sponsors  of  workshops  &  special  projects,  contributions  of 

goods  and  services.  League  work  travel  expenses  assumed 

y  Board  of  Directors  . . .  . 

Funds  from  Rockefeller  Foundation  Grants  . . . 

Modarelll  Memorial  Trust  Fxmd  . . 

People-To-People  Account - - 

League  Merchandising  Account _ 

TOTAL  ASSKS  _ _ _ _ 

DISBURSEMENTS 
A.  GENERAL  LEAGUE  FUNDS 

Newsletter  . . 

Printing . . . $  4,368.25 

Postage - 381.88 

Memorandums _ 

Mailing  Service  . .  - 

Administrative  Costs  _ _ _ 

Printing  Sc  Mimeo _ 353.56 

General  Supplies  . . 

Postage  .  633.77 

Equipment -  - 677.11 

Telephone  Sc  Telegraph  -  938.44 

Rent  Sc  Janitor  service  - 2,421.60 

Salaries — Executive  and  secretarial - - - - - 

FOAB  . . - _ _ 

Travel  costs  . . . — - - 

Conventions  Sc  Meetings .  . - 

1957  Convention,  Western  Conference,  Managers  Course  and 

Musicians  Workshops  .  7,950.15 

1958  Convention,  Managers  Course  Sc  Musicians  Workshops  424.19 
Insurance 

Entertainment  . . . . . 

Memberships  Sc  Subscriptions - 

Reimbursements  - - 

Fund  Raising  - - - - 

Miscellaneous  — .  . . 

People- To-People  advances - 3,516.45 

Internal  Revenue — Refunded  FOAB  payments  -  2^.85 

Miscellaneous  expenses  .  -  - -  74.14 


>,438.25 

,226.10 

99.20 

395.90 

f,775.15 

200.00 

271.32 

1.683.22 


$42,488.14  $  42,488.14 
$  42,951.23 


$  60.500.00 
55.164.97 
5.100.00 
17,300.00 
1.600.05 
$182,616.25 


$  4.750.13 


1.022.90 

216.00 

5.689.61 


15,013.96 

284.85 

2.014.36 

8,374.34 


666.22 

5.00 

92.50 

68.00 

68.74 

3.834.47 


$42,101.08  $  42,101.08 


Balance  in  League  General  Account,  May  31,  1958 
B.  SPECIAL  ACCOUNTS 

Disbursements  of  co-sponsors  and  individuals 


850.15 


Disbursements  from  Rockefeller  Foundation  Fimds 
Modarelll  Memorial  Fund 


Balance 

In 

Disburse-  Special 
ments  Accounts 
$60,500.00  None 
55,164.n  Continu- 


Disbursements  from  People-To-People  Account  . 

Disbursements  from  League  Merchandising  Account 


None 

17,286.00 

1,352.72 


ing  Grants 
$  5,100.00 
14.00 
247.33 


Address 


.  \ 
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League's  New  Members 

Orchestras 

Baltimore  Symphony,  Maryland 
Massimo  Frecia,  Conductor 
Belleville  Philharmonic,  Illinois 
George  Tuerck,  Conductor 
Delaware  Valley  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
Pennsylvania 

Henry  Kerr  Williams,  Conductor 
Fairfax  County  Symphony,  Virginia 
Harvey  M.  Krasney,  Conductor 
Greenville  Symphony  Orchestra,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania 

Hoosier  Symphony  and  Choral  Foundation, 
Inc.,  Indiana 

Thomas  Wilson,  Conductor 
Kansas  City  Philharmonic,  Missouri 
Hans  Schwieger,  Conduc^r 
Lexington  Symphony  Orchestra,  Kentucky 
Joseph  Firszt,  Conductor 
New  Bedford  Chamber  Music  Society, 
Massachusetts 

Harrie  Johnston,  Musical  Director 
New  Bedford  Symphony  Orchestra,  Massa¬ 
chusetts 

Josef  N.  Cobert,  Conductor 
Norwalk  Youth  Symphony,  Connecticut 
Plymouth  Philhamonic,  Massachusetts 
Josef  N.  Cobert,  Cmiductor 
Youth  Orchestra  of  Greater  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Joseph  P.  Primavera,  Jr.,  Conductor 

Women’s  Committees 
Manila  Symphony  Society,  Philippines 
Mrs.  Trinidad  F.  Legarda,  President 
Springfield  Symphony  ETVENING  Guild,  Ill. 
Miss  Vivian  Najim,  President 

Business  Firms 

Cosmetto  Artist  Management,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Organizations 

National  Institute  for  Music,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Julius  Bloom,  Executive  Director. 

Art’s  Councils 

Little  Rock  Arts  Council,  Arkansas 
James  Moses,  Chairman 
Nashville  Arts  Council,  Tennessee 
Robert  Gwinn,  President 

Conductors 

Anders,  Detlev,  Santa  Criiz  Symphony, 

San  Francisco,  California 
Bass,  Warner,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Collins,  Robert  C.,  Siouxland  Youth  Sym¬ 
phony,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
DeFrank,  Vincent,  Memphis  Orchestral 
Society,  Memphis,  Tennessee 
Ferrara,  Bartolomeo,  Brookl3rn,  New  York 
Firszt,  Joseph,  Lexington  Symphony, 
Lexington,  Kentucky 

Fischer,  William,  Ass’t.  Conductor,  Wheeling 
Symphony,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia 
Hutchins,  Guy  S.,  Syracuse,  New  York 
Otey,  Orlando,  Merion  Station,  Pennsylvania 
Zimmerman,  Gilbert  G.,  National  City, 
California 

Managers 

Cain,  James  H.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Fasshauer,  Carl,  A.  Jr.,  Houston  Grand 
Opera  Association,  Houston,  Texas 
Parks,  Mrs.  Robert  Q.,  Memphis  Orchestral 
Society,  Memphis,  Tennessee 
Trotter,  Herman  K,  Buffalo,  New  York 

Board  Members 

Bentley,  Mrs.  Frank,  Vice-President, 
Columbus  Symphony,  Ohio 
Golden,  Mrs.  Ben,  President 
Chattanooga  Symphony,  Tennessee 
Sauer,  Carl  A.,  Chairman  Music  Committee, 
Phoenix  Symphony,  Arizona 

Women’s  Committee  Members 
Graham,  Sally,  Sioux  City  Symphony 
Women’s  Committee,  Iowa 


Musicians 

Baker,  Norma,  Yakima,  Washington 
Brom,  Henry  J.,  Saginaw,  Michigan 
Case,  Leroy,  Beloit,  Ohio 
Fentress,  AUine,  Nashville,  Tennessee 
Keraus,  Ruth,  WaKeeney,  Kansas 
Ostin,  Margaret,  New  York,  New  York 
Peters,  Ronald,  Peoria,  Illinois 
Rudy,  Milton  S.,  University  City,  Missouri 
Sheldon,  John  W.,  Fairmont,  West  Virginia 
Walker,  Richard,  Peoria,  Illinois 
Weinberg,  Don,  Shreveport,  Louisiana 
Williamson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark,  Sioux 
Falls,  South  Dakota 
Individuals 

Charry,  Michael,  New  York,  New  York 
Kazounoff,  Miss  Berenece,  New  York 
Kent,  David  G.,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Knight,  Mrs.  Jane  Wyeth,  Washington,  D.C. 


Mattison,  Margaret  S.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
May,  John  Culver,  Oswego,  Oregon 
Meyersohn,  Rolf  B.,  R«earch  Director, 
Center  for  Study  of  Leisure,  New  York, 
New  York 

Miller,  Carl,  New  York,  New  York 
Semon,  Gerard,  Vice-President,  National 
Artists  Corporation,  New  York 
Zicarelli,  M.  V.,  Nashville,  Tennessee 

WIVES— 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

Following  her  comments,  Mrs.  Roberts 
asked  each  person  present  to  tell  something 
of  the  set-up  in  her  city,  and  invited  them 
to  ask  questions  or  discuss  specific  problems. 
Mrs.  Roberts,  in  leading  the  subsequent  dis¬ 
cussion  counselled  with  the  wives  in  a  most 
lively,  tactful  and  charming  manner. 


League  Membership  Application 

Name  of  orchestra,  organization 

or  individual . . . 

If  individual,  indicate  organization 

with  which  you  are  affiliated . . . . . . 


Position  held 


Amount  Enclosed 


Annual  Membership  Dues  Schedule 

Adopted  at  1958  Convention 

Oichestras  and  Arts  Coimcils 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  under  $  5,000 _ 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  S  5,000  to  $  9,999 _ 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  S  10,000  to  $  19,999 _ 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  20,000  to  $  29,999 _ 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  30,000  to  $  49,999 _ 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  S  50,000  to  $  99,999 _ 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  over  1100,000 . . 

Symphony  Women’s  Associations _ 

Individuals  _ . 

Service  . . . .  . 

Libraries  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

College  music  departments  not  having  orchestras,  Organizatims— . 
Business  Firms  _ _ _ _ ’ 

Mail  to 

American  Symphony  (Orchestra  League 
,.^1  P.  O.  Box  164 

Charleston,  West  Virginia 


Annual  Dues 

_ $  25.00 

_  40.00 

_ 50.00 

_ 60.00 

- .  _  75.00 

. .  100.00 

. . -  150.00 

.  10.00 

_  10.00 

_ 15.00 

_  5.00 

_  10.00 
_  100.00 
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